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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 


T is announced in the Court Journal that whenever Provi- 
dence shall call the young Prince of Wales to mount the 
throne, which for nearly thirty years has been so happily 
and honorably filled by his mother, he will take upon himself 
the royal style and title by the name of Epwarp VII. Had 
this decision not been long since made, as it is said at the 
suggestion of his father, who had learned by a painful] 
personal ‘experience how ungratefully to English ears would 
sound the German name of Albert in the long list of modern 
British kings, it might have been forced upon the prince 
and the royal advisers by the actual aspect of England’s 
relations with the Continent of Europe. The days are gone 
by in which the German family alliances of the House of 
Hanover could control the policy of Great Britain to the 
benefit of Germany, or mould the policy of the German 
states to suit the interests and the passions of England. 

A century ago English statesmen played their game of 
politics with German dice for stakes of English gold. The 
game had its changeful fortunes, as all games have, but in 
the long run England’s states came back to her tenfold in 
the control alike of the politics of Europe and of the com- 
merce of the world. As Michelet has well expressed it, 
under the earlier kings of the House of Hanover, “France, 
wrecked, shattered, and sinking, rolled heavily in the trough 
of the sea, behind the stately British ship, which bore 
proudly onward, drawing in her wake, not only all Protes- 
tant Europe, but Catholic Europe as well, Spain and the 
Emperor courting her for the spoils of Italy.” 

Victorious in America, victorious in India, mistress of the 
ocean, from which, under Louis XIV., the splendid fleets and 
the still more formidable corsairs of France had almost 
driven her flag, the England of George I. and George II. rose 
to a moral and material predominance in the affairs of the 
world, which was shaken but not overthrown by the terrible 
and humiliating disasters of the American war, only to be 
re-established again by her obstinate, glorious, and success- 
ful resistance to the seeming omnipotence of the first 
Napoleonic empire. This predominance appears to be con- 
firmed to her by the part which she took in the pacification 
of Europe after Waterloo. English gold had for years 
subsidized the armies of the Continent in their struggles 
against the great Corsican conqueror. English armies had 
worn down the giant’s foree in his fatal effort to grasp and 
crush at once the farthest East and farthest West, to 
bring St. Petersburg and Lisbon together to his feet at 
Paris. English navies had inclosed the master of Europe 
within a circle of fire. An English general and English sol- 
diers held the gateway of the Continent at last triumphantly 
against him all that long summer’s day before the forest of 
Soignies. An English prince, mistaken by the fallen 
emperor for an English gentleman, became the jailer of him 
who had been so long the terror of the world. The position 
of Efigland in 1815 was one well calculated to swell the 
British heart and to daze the British brain. 

But the Congress of Vienna had not ripened into the Con- 
ferences of Laybach before it began to be apparent that the 
primacy of Europe had been really,won with British gold 
‘and British blood, not for England herself, but for a very 








different power. The “Holy Alliance” sounded the knell of 
British supremacy on the Continent almost before the echoes 
of the cannon of Wellington had died away among the 
Pyrenees. Russia, gigantic, armed to the teeth, unscrupulous, 
visionary, uniting with the boundless ambitions of the semi- 
barbarous East the boundless resources of the civilized 
West, rapidly assumed to herself the decision of all purely 
European questions, starred the uniforms of all the kings 
and princes of the Continent with her orders, sent the lilies 
of the Bourbons into Spain, set a Bavarian prince upon the 
throne of revolutionized Greece, licensed Austria to laugh 
English interests and English instincts alike to scorn in 
Italy, dealt with Poland and with Turkey after her own good 
will and pleasure, and for nearly forty years, adroitly alter- 
nating the astuteness of diplomacy with the arrogance of 
force, so domineered over Europe as fully to verify the 
prediction of the first Napoleon. 

With the Revolution of 1848 the crisis of that prediction 
came. France, which had been recruiting her energies 
without reasserting her prestige under Louis Philippe, rose 
to her feet again in 1850 under the heir of Napoleon, and in 
1854 Russia challenged Europe to make her election between 
the compression of the Cossack and the expansion of that 
republic in which Napoleonic imperialism is but one term of 
progress and development. The necessity of the election 
was imperative, as imperative upon Englandas upon France ; 
but the English statesmen who were called to make it dimly 
felt, if they did not clearly understand, that in deciding it 
in the only way in which it could be decided they were 
inevitably subscribing to the primacy of France in Europe 
and signing over to Napoleon all they signed away from 
Nicholas. 

The real issue debated in those long months before Sebas- 
topol was no question of the “ Holy Places,” nor even of the 
unholy Turks. The settlement of Europe was there at stake— 
the destinies of Italy and of Germany were there fought out 
in the roar of the Allied and the Russian artillery. The 
Cossack was defeated, the Republic triumphed, and Napoleon 
III. came out from the Congress of Paris the representative 
arbiter of European progress. The Italian war of 1859 at 
once revealed and confirmed this result of the Congress of 
Paris. 

Had English statesmen been willing to comprehend this 
result and to accept it—had they recognized the impotence 
of dynastic ties and of a traditional diplomacy to maintain 
Great Britain in her old position of independent and abnor- 
mal preponderance—England, acting frankly with France in 
questions upon which the spirit of the age compels England 
to feel with France whether she will or no, might long have 
been spared the humiliation which has now finally overtaken 
her. They had their sufficient warning in the settlement of 
the war of 1859, and the annexation of Savoy with Nice to 
the French Empire. But againgt this sufficient warning they 
chose obstinately to shut their eyes. 

Again, not six month ago, the Emperor of the French held 
out to his morbid and uncomfortable ally the chance of 
retrieving her mistake and covering her false position, in 
his proposition for a congress of Europe, in which England, 
sitting as a great European power, might throw the weight 
of her ancient prestige as well as of her actual importance 
into the argumentative decision of the questions which vex 
the present and perplex the future of Central Europe. This 
chance also the embittered and narrow-minded advisers of 
Victoria chose to spurn from them. And now, in the year of 
grace 1864, within a brief twelvemonth of the day on which 
half a century ago Louis XVIII.rode back into Paris encroupe 
on the charger of the Iron Duke, Germany flings contemptu- 
ously into the face of England her remonstrances and her 
threats, marches her armies, as it were, across the trampled 
flag of England against the father of the Princess of Wales, 
and halts only when the voice of Napoleon is heard sup- 
porting England’s loud and lamentable call for just such a 
congress as six months ago she disdainfully refused togive! 
From such a moral and political abdication there can be no 
immediate and adequate appeal. 

England is still a great and powerful state ; but she has 
herself signed away her last pretensions to fill the part which 

















she has played in Europe within the memory of still living 
men. Congresses may be held, and she will take her seat at 
the board, but the Power which has superfluously proved to 
the world that her sword is not as quick as her word, must 
prepare herself to find that the world will.by no means es- 
teem her word as good as a sword. 








DARE CONGRESS TAX? 


T has ceased to be a question whether Congress ought to 
largely increase our taxation. The borrowing system of 
Secretary Chase has no longer the confidence of the country. 
Thoughtful men tremble as they look down the precipice of 
financial depreciation on which we are verging ; and, in spite 
of our traditional antipathy to taxes, the country demands 
taxation as the only refuge from the impending danger. 
The press is almost unanimous in favor of a large increase 
of thetaxes. The peril to the national credit is so immi- 
nent that even the most ultra partisan journals no longer 
dare to treat fiscal questions as mere political issues; but, 
irrespective of party opposition on the one hand, or of past 
laudation of Mr. Chase’s schemes on the other, the press © 
now uniformly dissents from the system on which it is pro- 
posed to conduct the national finances during the current 
and next fiscal years. Even Mr. Chase himself, first in his 
last report and afterward more explicitly in his letter on 
volunteer bounties, has very strongly enunciated the prin- 
ciple that a large proportion of the current expenditures 
ought to be provided for by taxation ; but unfortunately his 
proposals wholly contradict, in this respect, his theory. 
Yet, in spite of this unanimity of public opinion in favor of 
taxation, the utmost aim of Congress is, by tinkering the 
old tax law, to make it raise the one hundred and fifty 
millions contemplated at the period of its enactment, when 
the debt was about one thousand millions less than at pres- 
ent. The additional duty on whisky, and the changes in the 
taxes on cotton and tobacco, involving an export duty in 
violation of the Constitution, are merely expedients for this 
purpose ; and it may be very reasonably doubted whether 
they will suffice to augment the internal revenue to that 
limited amount. 

How is it that Congress is thus reluctant to come up to 
the requirements of public opinion? Why do our legislators 
refuse to grant taxes to apeople not only willing but anxious 
to be taxed? The answer is to be found in those secret 
party motives that in these times of national peril so 
largely control their action. The explanation is in the 
fact that each party is shortly to ask the suffrages of the 
people in behalf of a presidential candidate, and neither 
dares to bring forward a measure that could be used by the 
other for the purpose of exciting prejudice against the 
faction and its nominee... The Secretary of the Treasury 
himself is quite likely to appear as a candidate, and his 
friends desire not to give his opponents the opportunity of 
urging against his claims an argument that might commend 
itself to the unpatriotic selfishness of a certain class of 
voters. On the other side, democratic congressmen 
wait for the party in power to furnish them with that, as 
they conceive, damaging argument; and, not feeling them- 
selves called on to provide the means for a war with which 
many of them have no sympathy, they refuse to take the 
initiative in what they imagine would prove-an unpopular 
measure. Thus, in the eagerness to secure the presidential 
election, the supreme questions of: finance are trifled with, 
and the credit of the Government is sacrificed for the in- 
terests of a political candidate. 

This is unquestionably the sole obstacle to our having a 
system of finance adequate to provide for the government 
expenditures, to sustain the public credit, to save us from 
ultimate repudiation, and to protect commerce from that 
paralysis of distrust that is now seizing on every depart- 
ment of the mercantile public. It is the very worst feature 
of the public situation that the helm of affairs is intrusted 
to men who can. thus sacrifice the character, the power, and 
the financial interests of the Republic to mere partisan am- 
bition. What reason is there for hoping for an honest or 
safe conduct of public affairs from men who can thus show 





themselves capable of risking the national credit in a game 
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of President-making? It would be some relief to be able to 
believe that.a more wholesome fiscal policy will be adopted 
after the President is chosen. Butis there not every reason 
for expecting that the same political fear of taxation will 
control Congress after the election? After the presidential 
campaign will come a-continual succession of congressional 
and state elections; and the desire to carry these may 
be expected to still maintain the indisposition in Congress to 
impose a heavy taxation. This congressional reluctance to 
tax, therefore, throws a dark shadow of mistrust. over the 


not tax, it has no right to ask the people to credit it. If 
during the pressure of the war it lacks courage to provide 
an adequate internal revenue, can the people have confidence 
that, for a long succession of.years, it willraise revenue suff- 
cient to pay theinterest upon the debt or redeem the bonds 
and currency that are being issued in such reckless profusion? 
It is not to be supposed that the war will close with a debt 
of less than $3,000,000,000. At an average rate of only five per 
cent., this would involve the payment of $150,000,000 per 
annum in interest, to which an equal amount would be added 
by the civil and enlarged naval and military establishments, 
making a total yearly disbursement of $300,000,000. Not 
more then $70,000,000 could be relied on from customs ; so 


succession of years, by taxes, even without making any 
provision for the gradual redemption of the debt. If with 
the pressure of present exigencies Congress does not dare 
to ask for more than $150,000,000 of internal revenue, how 
is this immense chronic expenditure to be provided for? 
The cowardice of our legislators naturally suggests these 
questions to the capitalists who are furnishing the means of 
prosecuting the war, and thereby tends to sap the credit of 
the Government, to depreciate its securities, and to create 
grave difficulties in raising future loans. The people 
unanimously dread the dishonor of repudiation ; they desire 
to pay any amount of taxation that may be necessary to sus- 
tain the financial strength and honor of the nation; and if 
some day the Government of the United States should prove 
faithless toward its creditors, impartial history will assign 
as the cause the political cowardice and corruption of Con- 
gress. Dare Congress tax? 








TIPPLING—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HE pseudo-philosopher who said that man, being reason- 
able, must get drunk, deserved the fate of “ Maudlin 
Clarence in his Malmsybutt” for perpetrating such an out- 
rageous non sequitur. That man, being reasonable, does get 
drunk, is undeniable—but why? Because the animal part of 
him is sometimes too strong for his rationality. At what 
period of the world’s history he began to drink something 
stronger than the aqueous fluid is a matter for conjecture, 
Probably he tippled before the Deluge. At any rate, it is 
Scripturally certain that one of the first industrial acts of 
Noah, after the flood, was to plant a vineyard. When the 
grapes were ripe, he made wine, and with that wine, poor 
misguided individual, he got drunk. From these facts, it 
may be fairly inferred that Noah was neither ignorant of the 
art of manufacturing wine nor of the pleasure to be derived 
from drinking it, when he embarked on his forty days’ cruise. 
No doubt, vine cuttings were included in his cargo. He was 
a provident man, and, as he could not be sure of landing in 
a grape-growing region, the idea would naturally occur to 
him that it would be handy to have them in the ark. 
Grouping all the circumstances, the conclusion is inevita- 
ble that the antediluvians were in the habit of putting “an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains.” If so, 
their fate was the ultimate of a perfectly logical sequence 
—drunkenness, demoralization, destruction. 

We must not be too hard on Noah. “ Water, water, every- 
where, and not a drop to drink” for six weeks is a severe 
ordeal, and if he did dip a little too deeply into his first 
brewing—overestimating the strength of his own head, and 
underestimating the strength of the beverage—let us do as 
his pious sons Shem and Japheth did—cast over him the 
mantle of charity, and excuse, though we may not justify, 
the lapsus of the second father ef our race. The learned 
Theoderet says that Noah was the victim of inexperience ; 
he having been a water-drinker for six hundred years before 
he tasted fermented liquor. Perhaps so. Who knows? 

Sacred history abounds in allusions to wine, and as there 
are thirteen distinct Hebrew terms used in the Bible to 
distinguish vintages of different kinds, condition, and ages, 
it is evident that the “ ancient people” were no less particu- 
lar in the matter of “brands” than are the gourmets of the 
present day. The Greeks and Romans had some two hun- 
dred varieties, of which the Chian and the Falernian were 
the choicest; and the products of particular vineyards 
were as highly esteemed in Athens and Rome as the Cliquot 
champagne and the Metternich Johannisberger wines now 
are in London, Paris, and other European cities. The wines 
of antiquity were often villainously adulterated. The art of 
“doctoring” the juice of the grape is so far from being a 
modern invention that it dates back to the siege of Troy, 
Helen, the fair and frail, is said to have learned the trick in 
Egypt, and to have practiced it for the sake of increasing 
the exhilarating properties of the wine she gave to the de- 


The Persians, in the days of Xerxes, drugged their tipple 
with nux vomica, and the Roman wine merchants got up 
“old Falernian,” “choice Teian,” and the “ finest vintages of 
Chios” in a most discreditable way. Even Cato simulated 
the Greek nectar with juice of gooseberry, just as some 
avaricious vintners counterfeit champagne with the same 
material in this our day and generation. The Roman 
“mixers” poisoned their wine with lead. They fownd that 
it stopped acetous fermentation and improved the taste of 
the beverage. The rascals cared nothing about its whole- 
someness. It is astonishing how history repeats itself. 
Our adulterators, with the same object, do precisely the 
same thing. Galen denounced the practice more than two. 
thousand years ago as emphatically as chemists and physi- 
cians do now, and with about the same effect. 

But we Christian moderns have improved considerably 
upon the recipes of the Old World wine-poisoners. Chemi- 
cals that were unknown to them—strychnine among the 
number—are used in the make-up of many of our tavern 
wines. Rectified spirits, sloe-juice, logwood, sugar, cider, 
and a little common red wine are the main ingredients of 
of our “old port.” Poisonous tinctures give it the requisite 
tawny hue, and catechu produces the “crust.” Madeira 
and shervy, “real as imported,” are manufactured of what is 
called Cape Wine—the vile, earthy-tasted product of a de- 
testable African grape—sugar candy, almonds, bogus port, 
rum, carbonate of soda, and a little acetate of lead. Scores 
of gallons of these precious mixtures are drunk daily at 
tavern bars in New York. The human stomach is fearfully 
and wonderfully made, otherwise it would not retain them ; 
but habit is everything. 

Distilled liquors are of comparatively modern origin. 
Brandy made its first appearance in England in the reign of 
Charles II. under the name of “Rosa Solis,” and was 
thought to be the elixir vite. Heaven help the stomachs, 
livers, and nervous systems of those who drink the “ strong 
waters” of commerce in these days. “Cognac” and “ Otard,” 
without one redeeming particle of the spirit of the grape— 
horrid philters compounded of phlogistic elements that 
might blister the vitals of a salamander—are imbibed with 
relish by the blinded million. It is the same with other 
liquors. Nominally, we have all the varieties, but actually 
they are chemical delusions. Charles Lamb stigmatizes 
ardent spirits as “wet damnation,” but the alcoholic 
poisons of his day were mild and healthful as compared 
with the liquid fire that runs seething down the throats of 
modern topers. And yet tens of thousands of “ perpendic- 
ular drinkers” swallow from half a dozen to thirty glasses 
of this active poison per diem. That they do not drop 
dead at the bars where they stand by the hour and decant 
it into their epigastriums, is a physiological marvel. They 
have not yet, however, drunk the dregs of the cup of 
abominations. A company has been formed in London for 
the benevolent purpose of evolving whisky from coal gas. 
This philanthropic association have, it is said, obtained a 
patent for the process, and, as America is the great mart for 
deleterious stimulants, we may expect ere long a consign, 
ment of the new coal cordial. 

The safest and best of all exhilarants is good wine. But 
where shall we procure it? Already American wine-grow- 
ers have begun to “ doctor” the produce of their vineyards; 
and, unquestionably, much of the still and sparkling 
Catawba is more or less adulterated. There is but one 
safeguard against such frauds. Let families make their 
own wine. It is not necessary that its basis should be the 
grape. There is scarcely a palatable fruit from which 
pleasant wine may not be obtained. The current, rasp- 
berry, gooseberry, and strawberry yield each an excellent 
beverage; and the ginger, malt, and raisin wines are all 
delicious. There is no difficulty in the process of manufac- 
ture, and, as home-made wine, for home use, pays no tax, 
its cost is trifling as compared with that of the commercial 
article. In the name of Purity and Economy, let us have 
our own wines. 
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A SHORT WORD WITH THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


T is not a matter of especial wonder when a traveler writes 

. that he saw emblazoned, in huge letters, upon some of 
the old ruins of Greece, the advertising cards of quack medi- 
cines. As Americans we are pretty thoroughly educated to 
a point of resignation, and even indifference, when we find 
huge bulletins despoiling monuments of art and beauty, and 
even when they stare us in the face on rocks and hillsides 
during our summer tours of respite and recreation. Nor 
does it disturb the exquisite as it once did to be obliged to 
read a daily mixture of criminal news and the disgusting 
advertisements of the medicine venders. All this we are 
becoming inured to asa people. But there is one medium 
of publicity where we look for something higher, purer, 
better. There is one source of power whence we look to 
see only healthful streams departing. If the religious press 
of the country fails to stem the tide, how can we hope to see 
any effort at restraint in other quarters. If the Christian 
editors and publishers of the land are false to their high 
calling and duty, what shall prevent the lifting up of 
the flood-gates, and the outpouring of a deluge of filth and 
pollution ? 


man who reads the weekly religious press. Before us are 
recent issues of two leading religious journals, the Independent 
and the Observer. We find in each broad columns staring 
us in the face, full-freighted with the disgusting details of 
the properties of certain medicines. “Helmbold’s Buchu,’ 
“Constitution Water,” and “Cherokee Injections” are in- 
stances of the most revolting. And these are spread out 
thrqugh long columns, and sent forth under the name and with 
the sanction and influence of the religious press. They go 
into the best families of the land, to be read in the pure 
atmosphere of the family circle and about peaceful and 
wholesome Christian firesides. They carry disgust to the 
modest, and tend to aggravate and increase vice and crime. 
We protest against these growing indecencies of our 
religious journalism. And in doing this it is but simple 
justice to say that all the weekly religious papers do not 
thus prostitute their columns. There are several worthy 
exceptions. But it is a matter of regret that any journals 
which have attained to a great circulation and influence 
should go forth from week to week, professedly the religious 
expounders of the hour, but practically mere money-making 
sheets, laden with purchased puffs and shameless advertise- 
ments. Perhaps if less attention was paid to financial 
successes and more to the possible good to be done in the 
way of a stronger and healthier Christian literature, they 
might find quite as many friends, and surely more nearly 
accomplish the supposed object of their existence. 

This we say with a heart in sympathy with every effort 
that may tend to make men better, purer, happier. We say 
it not merely inspired by disgust at the presentation of 
such indecent advertisements at our own counter, making 
us doubly ashamed when assured that certain religious 
papers made no objection to their publication, but rather 
actuated by a desire to see these great mediums of power and 
influence working from a higher motive than mere money 
success, and looking to a grander end to be accomplished 
than the pleasing and tickling and puffing of men. Chris- 
tianity can need no help bought with the profits of such in- 
decency. The cause of humanity demands a literature which 
shall inspire a truer, purer life. 


CRIME AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 

HE prevalence of crime is an exhaustless theme for the 

press, and the discussion of causes and cures is inter- 
minable. Our great city is amost pregnantillustration of the 
terrible depravity of the times, and among the far-off or the 
ignorant we loom in all the proportions of a gigantic 
Sodom. Assuming that there is much ground for this un- 
enviable fame, it becomes us seriously to search out the 


causes of crime are numerous, and most of them well de- 
fined. Passing over the natural depravity of human nature, 
we have intemperance, ignorance, and sloth, as prominent 
causes. These are understood the world over tobe cardinal 
causes, and no argumentis needed to establish the fact. We 
have further an immense influx of the worst elements of im- 
migration ; the almshouses and prisons of the Old World 
are emptied upon our shores, and the criminal whose acts 
have made his native land too hot for him naturally turns to 
this country as the most promising field for his future. But 
to leave such main and overshadowing causes, let us look at 
another active motive-power in the making of criminals— 
a power for which the printing-press is responsible. The 
style of reading offered to this peculiarly reading public by 
some of the daily and many of the current weekly papers, 
is in the highest degree demoralizing, and in some instances 
openly infamous. Doctors may differ as to remedies, but 
there can be no two opinions upon the diagnosis. We are 
eminently a reading people ; of the entire population in this 
city in 1855, over twenty-one years of age, only four per 
cent. were unable to read; in round numbers they were 
26,000, of whom 21,400 were Irish born and less than 2,100 
of native birth. The metropolitan population at this date is 
more than a million ; with the magnificent suburbs on Long 
Island, in Westchester. and New Jersey, the figures will 
reach more than fifteen hundred thousand. Now, the 
mental pabulum of this mass of active, independent minds 
becomes a matter of vast importance. It is not enough to 
see that vicious and demoralizing literature is kept out of 
schools—the entire city is a school, and every street-corner 
offers an almost free library ; dead walls are instinct with 
education ; and the all-pervading newspaper carries deeds 
of virtue or vice into the innermost sanctuary of home. 

We repeat that in this abundant outpouring of the press 
the quality of literature offered is of vital consequence. The 
man who sends into one house a filthy yellow-covered book 
is justly amenable. How much more so should be the man 
who distributes the same poison by thousands of copies ? 
The wretched trash which goes to make up much of 
modern story-writing must be seasoned with some specially 
enormous vice to make it palatable, and the imagination is 
racked to conceive new crimes or startling forms of old ones 
which, like the basilisk’s gaze, will arrest and command at- 
tention. Even the highest form of imaginative writing—the 
English novel—is in this category, a8 the wicked-wife and 
double-adultery stories of Miss Braddon illustrate. Some 
of the widely circulated papers of this city make the elabor- 








fenders of the city after a hard battle with the Greeks, 


The facts of the case are apparent to every pure-minded 


ate detail of recent crimes their leading feature. A murder 
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causes and apply the remedies proper to the case. The. 
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of unusual horror is a treasure, and a case of crim.-con. a 
perfect godsend. The fearful particulars are elaborated and 
reiterated to the utmost, and the descriptive talent of a 
good writer competes with the pictorial artist in impress- 
ing the event upon the reader. Days before the publication 
the bill-poster placards the. town with a vivid picture of 
bloody horror, and the regular mediums of advertising are 
burdened with announcements that on such a day will be 
published in such a sheet all the particulars of the late 
atrocious wife-murder, with pictures of the hatchet that 
chopped open the brain, and an accurate likeness of the 
murdered woman, etc., etc. Should the case be one of im- 
morality between the sexes, there is no end to the pains 
taken to tell in the most lickerish language all the indecent 
particulars. In two or three instances this depraved taste is 
indulged in by the daily papers ; one such paper was created, 
so to speak, by the murder of a prostitute, and has to the 
present day done justice to its paternity by holding open 
its columns to all the wanton fraternity and their natural fol- 
lowers of the “no-cure-no-pay” sort. This ribald concern 
is foremost in crying out against the city for its vices, and 
as regularly in advance of all competition in scoffing at any 
attempt at reform. Another, whose conductor is a leading 
member of a most honorable Christian sect, omits no oppor- 
tunity to adorn its columns with testimony in rape cases and 
kindred crimes. 

It would seem that the idea of moral responsibility is 
ignored by most publishers. So long as they keep within 
or evade the penal statute concerning offenses against 
public decency, they are satisfied. We venture to say that 
if any one of them were to undertake to read to the family 
of any other one of them the contents of his own newspaper, 
he would be speedily shown the outside of the door. They 
are issuing, daily and weekly, columns of reading matter for 
the public that not one would deliberately read at his own 
table. We might mention still other journals of a grade so 
glaringly infamous that their toleration is a matter of per- 
petual wonder, and for which toleration the public pro- 
secutor is greviously to blame. 

Now, when we remember that “everybody reads the 
papers,” the influence of such literature may readily be 
considered very great. The mere recital, if ever so deli- 
cately done, of some strange crime, seems to provoke, in certain 
unbalanced minds, an irresistible désire of imitation. Hence 
it is a question, cognate with that of public executions, 
whether it would not be good policy to prohibit the printing 
of even the merest record. There is much sound truth in 
the axiom “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
At any rate, the abundance and elaborateness of current 
criminal literature, the shameless indecency of much of its 
record of facts, and the depraved character of much that is 
confessedly fictitious, should arrest the attention of parents 
and guardians, if not of the ministers of the law. A free 
press is a glorious boon; but when freedom is only another 
word for unfettered license, when moral restraints are broken 
down in the lust for gain, when the plastic minds of the 
young are poisoned with narratives, real or imaginary, that 
are unfit for publication at all, when the daily paper is made 
the medium of assignations, and the weekly sheet for Sunday 
reading is but a condensation of the criminal calendar, it is 
time that a thought should be bestowed upon the probable 
effect of such literature. That effect is being developed in 
a large increase of criminals among the young; in the vast 
number of mere children who swarm in our streets as 
“tramps,” prostitutes, and thieves, apt pupils in the spicy 
school of literature with which they are so easily familiar. Itis 
easy enough to cry out against the police—to charge (most 
untruly) that the increase of crime is the work of soldiers 
and the natural child of war. Doubtless, these reasons are 
worth attention ; but they are as nothing compared with the 
deliberate wickedness to which we have specially referred. 
A negligent police may afford occasion to the practiced 
criminal; a drunken soldier may commit an unlawful act: 
the police may be readily improved ; the soldier will be so- 
ber and peaceable in a day. But the boy or girl whose mind 
has been poisoned by the dangerous literature of certain 
journals becomes depraved throughout, and in many instances 
the whole life will be one of deliberate wickedness in 
unconscious imitation of the villainies impressed to-day upon 
the imagination and the memory by the perusal of books and 

papers that are as free as the sunlight, and seemingly as lit- 
tle suspected of injurious tendency. 








THE FREEDMEN IN CANADA. 


URING the last summer, Dr. Samuel G. Howe was em- 
ployed by the United States Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission to visit Canada West, and examine into the condition 
of the colored population there, most of whom are fugitives 
from slavery in the United States. We have before us the 
result of Dr. Howe’s inquiries and observations ina pamphlet 
of a hundred pages, which is in many respects an interest- 
ing and instructive document. 

It is well known that for many years fugitives from slavery 
have been taking refuge in Canada, and that this movement 
was a good deal quickened by the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. But the negroes in Canada are not all 
refugees from slavery. Many of them have gone from the 


free states, driven away by legislative oppression or 
social prejudice. The whole number of persons in Canada 
West of African descent is estimated by Dr. Howe to be 
from fifteen to twenty thousand. They are found in consider- 
able numbers in the large towns, but many of them are in 
small settlements, and some occupy detached farms. Most 
of them are mulattoes. Dr. Howe states that the proportion 
of pure Africans, even among the slave population of the 
South, is very small. We are in no condition to show the 
contrary, but our impression is distinctly otherwise. We 
have always supposed that a great majority of the plantation 
hands, so called, are Africans of unmixed blood. But we 
have no doubt that a residence of several generations in a 
temperate clime has the effect to give a lighter shade to the 
complexion. We suspect that Dr. Howe’s inference has 
been drawn from observation of the house servants in the 
large towns. 

In physical characteristics and aspect, the negroes in 

Canada resemble the colored people of the Middle States 
rather than those of the extreme Southern or the extreme 
Northern States. They are slightly built, narrow-chested, 
light-limbed, and deficient in muscular vigor and vital force. 
They are unprolific and short-lived. These physical charac- 
teristics are partly the result of the fact that they are a mixed 
race—a breed rather than a race—and partly the influence 
of the uncongenial climate of Canada. Under those cold 
skies the negro is a sickly exotic. The laws of climate are 
as inexorable as the laws of gravitation. Were ten thousand 
Africans, of the best and soundest stock, taken to Labrador, 
and left to themselves, there would not be one of the race 
living at the end ofa hundred years; and such would be the 
fate of the same number of Englishmen taken to Cayenne or 
Demerara. 
In regard to property, and the industry and thrift which 
acquire property, Dr. Howe’s report is favorable on the 
whole, though not highly colored. Those who are settled 
in suburbs by themselves are not so well off as those who 
have their dwellings scattered among those of the whites. 
But these dwellings are generally superior to those of the 
Irish or other foreign emigrants of the laboring class. The 
refugees, for the most part, live in small, tidy houses, with 
gardens that seem well cared for. The comforts and the 
decencies of life are not wanting in their abodes. Cooking» 
eating, and sleeping are not done in the same room, but 
in separate ones. Their tables are decently spread and 
plentifully supplied. The statistics which Dr. Howe has 
collected as to the property owned by colored persons and 
the taxes paid by them, are rather encouraging than dis- 
couraging to those who wish well to the race. But very 
few deposit money in the savings’ banks, and only in small 
amounts. Dr. Howe says, “They have use for all their 
means, and do not hoard.” We apprehend that this is not 
a full explanation of the fact. We suspect that the prac- 
tice of saving, of laying up money, of providing for a rainy 
day, does not belong to the negro race, which, in this as 
in so many other respects, carries into mature life more of 
the traits and characteristics of childhood than the white 
race. 

The colored population in Canada are desirous of intel- 
lectual improvement, and especially that their children 
should be educated. The proportion of colored scholars to 
the whole colored population is nearly as great as that of 
the white scholars to the white population. In some of the 
towns the colored people have asked for and obtained sep- 
arate schools; but there is a growing feeling among them 
that they made a mistake in asking for such schools, and a 
growing disposition is manifested to give them up. But, on 
the other hand, the whites in many places are resolved that 
the colored people shall have separate schools, though 
against their will. Legal struggles have commenced which 
may at last be determined by the higher tribunals of the 
province or by the legislature. 

The colored people are right in their desire to have their 
children go to the same schools with white children, for the 
association with these latter has a beneficial effect upon 
colored children. It encourages, animates, and stimulates 
them. And no harm is done to, the white children by thus 
mingling with their colored brethren ; but, on the contrary, 
in a moral point of view, it is good for them to meet, at this 
ductile period of life, with cotemporaries of an inferior race 
on a footing of equality in the school-room and play-ground. 
In those portions of New England where white children 
and colored children go to school together, the experithent 
has entirely succeeded. 

We notice that Dr. Howe, in speaking of the feeling which 
would drive the colored people into separate schools, calls 
it“the spirit of caste.” This will do well enough as a 
rhetorical expression, but it will hardly bear the touchstone 
of truth. Caste is a conventional or artificial distinction 
among men of the same race and color, andis a very different 
thing from those distinctions of color which God himself has 
created. 

In regard to the mental capacity of colored children, Dr. 
Howe found a difference of opinion among men with equal 

capacities of observation; but he himself has the candor to 
remark that, in general, “ the theory of the mental equality 
of colored and white people does not seem to be confirmed 





by the condition of the refugees in Canada.” “They are 


quick of perception ; very imitative ; and they rapidly be- 
come intelligent. But they are rather knowing than think- 
ing people. They occupy useful stations in life, but such as 
require quick perceptions rather than strong sense.” We think 
this a fair statement of the case, such as will be confirmed 
by all who have had the opportunity of comparing the two 
races. The white child and the colored child go on together, 
side by side, so long as the perceptive faculties are chiefly 
brought into exercise ; but when the age of the reasoning 
and reflective powers comes, the white youth leaves his 
colored compeer behind. 

The marked defect in their moral character is a propensity 
to pilfering. One gentleman whom Dr. Howe cites, and 
who is not an unfriendly witness, says “ thieving is natural 
tothem.” Dr. Howe argues at some length that this thieving 
propensity is the growth of slavery, saying, “ The fact that 
there is any honesty at all left among them is proof of the 
natural strength of their moral nature.” This strikes us as 
pushing the argument too far. Slavery is certainly nota 
school of moral virtue ; but Dr. Howe’s statement involves 
the postulate that the negro in his natural state is an honest 
being, which is not according to the evidence of travelers in 
Africa. Not that he is peculiar in this; all barbarous 
nations are given to pilfering. ; 

On the other hand, crimes of violence, crimes against the 
person, are rare among thecolored people of Canada. With 
regard to the conduct of the colored convicts, Dr. Litchfield, 
superintendent of the Asylum for Criminal Lunatics, con- 
nected with the Penitentiary at Kingston, says: “The 
negro, as met with in Canada, is uniformly docile, courteous, 
kindly, and submissive ; and he exhibits those qualities in 
a marked degree in the Penitentiary.’ 

Religious instincts are very strong among the colored 
race, as is well known. Among the slaves, religion is almost 
wholly emotional, dwelling in the blood and not penetrating 
to the inner frame. In Canada they show the religious 
instinct in the higher forms of conscience, morality, and 
good works. They pray less vehemently, but lie and steal 
less readily. They profess religion less and practice it more. 
Dr. Howe remarks that they expend an undue and unreason- 
able part of their time and substance in building churches, 
and their zeal leads them to go begging for aid in this 
work. 

So far as the relation between the sexes is concerned, the 
people of color in Canada showa marked improvement over 
the slaves. The courtesy of the free colored men to their 
women is well known in the United States, and it is even 
more marked in Canada. The marriage tie is becoming more 
respected, and purity of life more general. 

There are also certain qualities of temperament and dis- 
position which belong to the negro race and are strongly 
manifested by the Canadianrefugees. Among them are their 
forgiving tempers and affectionate dispositions. They re- 
tain no rankling sense of injuries received in a state of 
slavery. In Canada, as everywhere, they are remarkable for 
their cheerfulness of spirit and their natural enjoyment of 
life for its own sake. But they have laid aside a portion of 
that boyish mirthfulness which characterized them in 
slavery and have become more thoughtful and sober. 

Marriages between blacks and whites occasionally take 
place ; but they are not common, and they are not upon the 
increase. Marriages between black men and white women 
are more frequent than between white men and black 
women ; and the same thing is observed in those parts of 
New England where mixed marriages are allowed. The 
reason of this is that among the colored men there are indi- 
viduals who are more cultivated, intelligent, and attractive, 
than among colored women. Dr. Howe states distinctly that 
the Canadian refugees discourage mixed marriages, and are 
more and more obeying the natural affinities of race. Our 
readers may be amused at one illustration of this, mentioned 
by the Mayor of Chatham: “A colored man ranaway with 
a white girl. And another colored man, speaking of the 
affair, said: ‘I always looked upon him as a respectable 
man. I didn’t think he would fall so low as to marry a 
white girl.’” 

In one respect Dr. Howe’s observations are of peculiar 
value. They show thatthe prejudice of race, which English 
and French writers affirm to be exclusively an American 
prejudice engendered by slavery, exists in Canada as 
strongly as in our country, when the circumstances are such 
as would produce it here ; that is, when the negroes come 
among them in sufficient numbers to compete for the means 
of living and for civil rights. Dr. Howe puts the case in a 
pointed but truthful way when he says : 

“ The truth of the matter seems to be that, as long as the colored 
people form a very small proportion of the population, and are de- 
pendent, they receive protection and favors; but when they increase, 
and compete with the laboring class for a living, and especially 
when they begin to aspire to social equality, they cease to be ‘ in- 
teresting negroes,’ and become ‘niggers.’ ”’ , 

Dr. Howe cites the testimony of several respectable per- 
sons, white and colored, which goes to prove that the preju- 
dice against the negro race is stronger in Canada certainly 
than in New England, and is rather increasing than dimin- 
ishing. The truth is that in England and France the negro 
is so rare that he is an object of curiosity, and fares better, 
is more noticed, than if he were white. In New England the 





negro is an object of interest, and there are so few of them 
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that they do not cross the white man’s path. There are not 
more of them than are needed to do what they are willing 
to do, and what the white man is willing to let them do. 
But even here a negro never sits upon a jury, or is chosen 
to the legislature, or fills the humblest state or municipal 
office. In none of these countries are the facts such as de- 
termine what will be the fate of the negroes when they are 
in such numbers as to become rivals of the whites and 
arouse the selfish instincts of the laboring classes. 


Dr. Howe concludes his report with two summaries of 
general conclusions, which we copy : 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, DRAWN FROM OBSERVATION OF THE CON- 
DITION OF COLORED PEOPLE OF CANADA WEST. 


ist. That the negroes of Canada, being for the most part 
hybrids, are not of robust stock, and are unfavorably affected by 
the climate; that they are infertile, and their infertility is in- 
creased by intermarriage with each other; and therefore, unless 
their number is kept up by immigrants from the United States, or 
by some artificial encouragement, they will decrease and disappear 
in a few generation. 

2d. That, with freedom and equality before the law, they are, 
upon the whole, sober, industrious, and thrifty, and have proved 
themselves to be cepable of self-guidance and self-support. 

3d. That they have set themselves in families, and hallowed 
marriage, whereby sensuality has lessened, and amalgamation be- 
tween the races nearly ceased. 

4th. That they are exceedingly imitative, but incline to imitate 
what is most worthy of imitation in the society about them, and 
are decidedly improving in knowledge and virtue. 

5th. That those situated upon farms show ability, industry, and 
skill enough to manage them, though their isolation retards their 
mental improvement. 

6th. That when they congregate in large numbers in one locality, 
and establish separate churches and schools, they not only excite 
prejudices of race in others, but develop a spirit of caste among 
themselves, and make less progress than where they form a small 
part of the local population. 

7th. That prejudice agdinst them among the whites (including 
the English) is engendered by the same circumstances, and mani- 
fested with the same intensity, as in the United States. 

8th. Thet they have not taken firm root in Canada, and that 
they earnestly desire to go to the southern region of the United 
States, partly from love of warmth, but more from love of home. 

9th. That, compared with the whites, the percentage of crimes 
indicative of lax morality is large; that of crimes indicative of 
malice and ferocity, all things considered, is not large; and that 
the percentage of pauperism is very small indeed. 

10th. That, upon the whole, they promote the industrial and 
material interests of the country, and are valuable citizens. 


GENERAL INFERENCES TO BE DRAWN FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF 


in the white man’s brain and all that is kind in the white 
man’s heart. We are not at all sure that “the negro does 
best when let alone,” but time is fast solving the problem 
and making discussion superfluous. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FAME IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
CONSIDERABLE misapprehension has prevailed rela- 
tive to the popularity of Shakespeare during the early 
part of the last century, antecedent to the appearance of 
Garrick in 1741. The name of this actor was so constantly 
coupled with that of the dramatist during his day that it 
got to be the fashion to consider his advent as ushering 
Shakespeare from obscurity—a notion the inscription on 
the actor’s monument in the Abbey cherishes, and which, 
after the lead of Scott and others, is now frequently and 
loosely attached to his name. Like all great innovators, 
Garrick had the way prepared for him, and Shakespeare 
lifted him into eminence at the same time that he gave 
wider currency to the greater name ! 

The new century did not perhaps open auspiciously for 
Shakespeare’s fame. King William was a man who was not 
touched by Betterton’s tragic pathos or the courtlier evi- 
dences of his comic power, but found greater delight in the 
clownish Doggett—not a symptom of relish fit to argue 
much for the healthier appreciation of “ Hamlet.” With an 
audience that Rowe’s “Tamerlane” was succeeding, there 
was little hope for Shakespeare. Yet, if Betterton were on 
the decline, there was a young actor in Barton Booth from 
whom a few expected great things in time ; but shall we 
take the newly vamped Crookback, that Colley Cibber was 
just now bringing forward, as an augury of Shakespeare’s 
fame for the century to come? Popular as “Richard” had 
been in Barbage’s day, it had not been played since the 
Restoration; and even now did not give promise of the 
success it was to have down to our day, which was only 
assured till it had been ten years on the prompter’s lists. 
Nor was the augury more favorable in view of that comicShy- 
lock that Lansdowne had fashioned in his “ Jew of Venice,” 
which was destined yet to be the first propitiatory sacrifice 
to Shakespeare’s fame forty years later, as we shall see. 
Meanwhile there is much of this make-believe to submit to. 





NEGROES IN CANADA, AS TO THE PROBABLE EFFECT OF GIVING 
FREEDOM AND EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW TO ALL NEGROES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


ist. That with freedom and the ownership of property the in- 
stinct of family will be developed, marriages will increase, and 
promiscuous intercourse decrease. That the tendenoy of this change 
to increase population will be more than counteracted by the in- 
ferior fertility of the mulatto breed, when not invigorated by cross- 
ing with pure types, black or white; so that the colored breed 
will soon begin to decrease. 

2d. That, under freedom, we may safely rely upon the natural 
laws of affinity to check amalgamation of races, which slavery 
encourages by putting a premium upon the offspring, and in other 
ways. 

3d. That with entire freedom of movement and security from 
oppression, much of the colored population of the Northern and 
Western States will be drawn by the natural laws which govern 








Gildon, who used his critical weapons on Rymer, converts 
the “ Measure for Measure” into an opera, and, thinking it 
a sin to laugh amid such trials as Angelo imposes, he omits 
the comic parts altogether. This was what was called 
being “regular.” The redoubtable Dennis can bristle all 
over with rules just as readily, and so the “ Merry Wives” 
are pared away and pieced out into the stupid piece of 
evenness called the “ Comical Gallant.” But the regulated 
changling soon droops for lack of blood and dies the death 
of all weaklings. Those who give “royal commands” were 
not insensible of this folly, and would have the true play 
at the palace before long; but the good old comedy did 
not take a firm hold of public favor for some fifteen years 








movements of peoples toward the tropical regions, carrying with 
them social influences which will soften the ferocity now prevalent, 
and be beneficial in many respects. 

4th. That the negroes of the South are capable of self-guidance 
and support without other protection than will be needed by poor 
whites ; and that they will be loyal supporters of any government 
which insures their freedom and rights. 

5th. That when living in communities with whites in not greater 
proportion than one thousand to fifteen or twenty thousand, an- 
tagonism of race will hardly be developed, but the negroes will 
imitate the best features of white civilization, and will improve 
rapidly. 

6th. That it is not desirable to have them live in communities 
by themselves. 

7th. That they will be docile and easily governed by laws, and 
however given to petty offenses, will not be prone to crimes of 
grave character ; that they will be peculiarly susceptible to religious 
influence, and excel in some of the Christian virtues. 

8th. That they will not be idle, but industrious and thrifty, and 
that there will be less pauperism among them than is usual among 
our foreign emigrants. 

9th. That by their industry and thrift they will forward the 
industrial interests of the country, without the fearful demoraliza- 
tion heretofore caused by their oppression and debasement. 

Finally, the lesson taught by this and other emigrations is that 
the negro does best when let alone, and that we must beware of 
all attempts to prolong his servitude, even under pretext of taking 
care of him. The white man has tried taking care of the negro, 
by slavery, by apprenticeship, by colonization, and has failed 
disastrously in all; now let the negro try to take care of himself. 
For, as all the blood and tears of our people in this revolutionary 
struggle will be held as cheap if they re-establish our Union in 
universal freedom, so all the suffering and misery which his people 
may suffer in their efforts for self-guidance and support will be 
held cheap if they bring about emancipation from the control of 


the whites. 

Some of these conclusions seem to us hardly warranted by 
the observations recorded in the former part of the report, 
and we doubt as to some of the effects likely to be antici- 
pated from giving freedom and equality before the law to 
all negroes in the United States. Dr. Howe seems to think 
that all the virtues of the negro race are their own, and all 
their infirmities and defects the result of slavery. Were 
this so, the negroes on the coast of Guinea and in Hayti 
would be superior in moral qualities to the slaves in South 
Carolina, which is a conclusion we think observation will 
not confirm. Slavery may have done for the negro race all 
that it can do, and the time may have come when it must 
cease; but to establish relations between the two races 
which will secure to the negro all the good of slavery and 
none of its bad, is a task which will require all that is wise 


yet. There was another instance to show the actor, and 
the hour was not come. Barnaby gave a twist to “ Twelfth 
Night” that did not improve it ; but still it was presentable, 
had there been any to save it, lacking which it died at once, 
not to be revived for nearly forty years. ‘f 

If we review the first ten years of this century on the 
stage, there are signs of encouragement. Farquhar had 
produced some genuine comedy ; but Rowe, Hill, and Theo- 
bald had only delivered themselves of a weakly mixture, be 
it in tragedy or in a lighter sphere ; while Shakespeare in 
some form or other, commonly to be sure in that of adultera- 
tion, was on the stage more frequently, as far as diversity of 
plays goes, than ever before since the reopening of the houses. 
During the decade there were not less than twenty different 
plays given to the public, each traceable in a larger or less 
degree to Shakespeare as the original. The bibliography of 
the same period was nearly as favorable; and within it 
also falls the first edition of his plays that was ever subjected 
to an editor’s hand, (1709). 

Betterton had made the earliest pilgrimage to Stratford 
that we have record of, to gather the material that Rowe 
worked into his life of Shakespeare as prefixed to this 
edition. The great poet and the player had been dead over 
fourscore years, not too long for traditional reports of the 
man to have vanished ; and Betterton was a man to gather 
them lovingly. Shakespeare’s name was dear to him. His 
youth went back among those who remembered his face 
and lgved to talk of him; and when at Davenant’s death 
that portrait was sold which Sir William had bought of the 
players when Parliament had interrupted their means of 
livelihood, Betterton had become the purchaser of the pre- 
cious relic that is now known as the Chandos likeness. 
Almost all the main points of Shakespeare’s story, as modern 
biographers tell it, were then picked up by the reverent 
actor, including something which the weight of testimony 
has been found since to be somewhat against. Shakespeare 
got in his editor a man of equal reverence, but not always 
wise in it perhaps ; but at all events he has the credit of 
ushering the unadulterated text into notice at a time when 
there was so much doing in the guise of fancied improvement, 
and of conferring the long merited honor of revision forty 
and fifty years before the works of Jonson, Beaumont and 





Fletcher, or Massinger, obtained that distinction. The lead 








that Rowe established, there were others to acknowledge. 
Steele, insensible as he may have been to Shakespeare's 
female - creations, took an opportunity in the Spectator to 
recommend the edition by deprecating the taste that could 
endure Shadwell and Tate. It is noticeable that, upon this 
recuperation of his plays, there come some very encomias- 
tic awards from the writers of the day. Steele pronounced 
him “inimitable ” in the Spectator, and calls him “ the great 
master who ever commands our tears” in the Tatler. It 
was De Quincey who charged upon Addison utter forgetful- 
ness of Shakespeare in his periodical papers ; but Knight 
has proved the assertion too sweeping. He certainly says 
of “Lear” that it is an “admirable tragedy as Shake- 
speare wrote it; but as it is reformed, in my humble 
opinion, it has lost half its beauty.” There is indeed 
another passage in one of the Spectators, ascribed usually to 
Addison, which is more general and abundantly eulogistic, 
and discriminate enough to satisfy the cavilers against rules 
in our day. “Our inimitable Shakespeare is a stumbling- 
block to the whole tribe of these rigid critics. Who would 
not rather read one of his plays, where thereis not a single 
rule of the stage observed, than any production of a modern 
critic, where there isnot one of them violated?” This is a 
pretty good admission for the author of a regular tragedy 
that had had so marked a success as “Cato” but the year 
before ; and in the face of a public that had not long since 
been applauding Booth to the skies, as the fit successor of 
their Betterton, because of the impression he made in a 
play that had been fashioned on Racine’s “ Andromache.” 
But there was some truth in it in men’s minds, for the same 
year (1714) Rowe’s edition passed to second issue. There 
had been intervals of twenty and more years before, but 
now a space of five years deprives the market of his plays. 
During this second decade (1710-20) there were two or 
three more plays of a Shakespeare origin upon the stage 
than in the previous ten years ; and at least six plays were 
regularly introduced every season. These were “ Hamlet,” 
“Julius Cesar,” and “Othello,” with no great variance from the 
true text, and Betterton’s adaptation of “ Henry IV.,” Tate’s 
“ Lear,” and Davenant’s “Macbeth.” The decade witnessed the 
last performances of Betterton in his seventy-first year, the 
ripening powers of Booth and Wilks, and the inital promise 
of Quin ; and we make it that in all they were instrumental 
in giving about twenty-two different plays, either wholly or 
in part as Shakespeare wrote them. 

The following ten years, from 1720 to 1730, showed a still 
more marked progress. Out of the twenty-six plays then 
in acting, nine of them were almost wholly unadulterated, 
and of these six were constantly presented. The new actor, 
Quin, has the credit of giving this prominence to the “ Merry 
Wives ” and “ Measure for Measure,” Six, too, among the 
seventeen refashioned plays, were given every season, mak- 
ing twelve plays in all prominently before the town. It was 
during this period, also, that the plays found a new editor 
in Pope, who was the first to annotate the text. Ten years 
had passed from Rowe’s second edition. In that interval 
the popularity of Shakespeare had made great advances. 
Bysshe, who printed an anthology in 1718, feels called upon 
to account for the paucity of his extracts from Shakespeare ° 
by charging an obsoleteness of style upon his works as not 
en rapport with modern taste ; and Pope at the same time is 
telling friends that he wonders Rowe will imitate the style 
“of a bad age,” in his plays of professed Shakespearean 
modeling, without having a word of disparagement upon 
imitating in general. Three years later another scholiast, in 
a critical work, acknowledges Shakespeare to be the idol of 
the times, and, while he berates his ability, he intimates he 
is thoroughly conscious of the indignation he must encoun- 
ter in thus daring the opinion of the people. These two 
conditions are alittle anomalous. He could not really have 
been obsolete in a very considerable degree, and maintained 
this popularity. Nor can we deem it in unison that Vol- 
taire, who was in London in 1730, records the fact that he 
found Shakespeare always spoken of as the“ divine,” and 
that his plays drew such houses as “Cato” and “ Andro- 
mache” could not present. ; 

It is not too much to say that, of all the editions that 
Shakespeare has had, he has hardly had a poorer than Pope ; 
and it is something to the credit of the times that, without 
our experience, they thought as much, for his small editions 
grew dusty on the booksellers’ shelves. His preface is not 
behind the average appreciation of his day, and he gave 
every advantage of type to his edition; but he marred the 
text by preposterous assumptions, and a vaunting ability to 
separate the genuine Shakespeare from the alleged interpo- 
lations of the players, and a willingness to supply the 
hiatus with his own brain. His folly made the fortunes of 
a smaller man; for Theobald met him boldly with criticism, 
only to be raised to the throne of the Dunciad, and to retali- 
ate in return by producing (1733) an edition of his own that 
completely eclipsed by its success the three that Pope had 
then issued, and knelled the knoll of his only subsequent 
one, with a London imprint in 1735. We can accept this 
success as a general fact without putting credit in the large 
figures in Theobald’s favor that Steeven’s gives us, for this 
latter commentator has got no fame for veracity. 

This fourth;decade (1734-40) which we have thus trenched 














upon is in some respects one of the most remarkable of the 
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is Charity. Think of this a little (without thinking of | The second thought is unfolded in the next sentence, as fol- 
“Shakespeare, whom you and every play-house bill Adolphus) ! lows: 

Style the Divine, the Matchless—what you will,” And when you have begun to think of charity, do not,I} «rt [Mr. Whittier’s head] is not Hebrew—Saracen rather ; the 
and Disraeli says that, in examining the theatrical records of beg, limit that Christian grace to a few purchases at the | Jewish type is heavier, more material ; ba it peeaies strik- 
that day, Shakespeae is almost always called "the immo | it—to a rll flint for some poor sufferer under the instru |g the conceptions we ha formed ofthe Southern Seti 
tal,” while Jonson is put off with “famous.” The number | ments of ambitious young surgeons. True charity has a é 
of plays upon the stage is not in advance of the last decade ; | wider meaning, and wants, in these days of ours, a wider We trust there are some persons who relish such bal- 
but while then only about a third were unadulterated, now | interpretation ; and if you go to the fair with your heart derdash. They are welcome to it. If it were meant simply 
nearly a half are of that character, and a larger number than | full of it, you cannot spend so much but that you shall come for a rhetorical flour ish, we might pass it by as we would 
before are among the constant repetitions of the seasons. In| away with your heart full of it still. the portion of a political speech which, at this late day, * 
regard to the prevalence of his works in type, the promi-| Charity does not lie altogether in helping wounded | attempts to explain “the cause of the war ;’ but the idea 
ence in this decade is extraordinarily marked. The three | soldiers, but very largely in toleration of opinion which | Petmeates the whole article. Even after Mr. W asson has 
editions of the complete works do not count against the | does not agree with ours. taken up “In War-Time,” he goes back again to those 
manifold number that some future decades saw; but never} Your Adolphus, my dear lady, may be a warm republican mane — _ cme, F " = on aoe - bea 
before nor again during that century was the number of| (though not in the army), but do not for that reason (if you tier’s genius? Is not this Semitic centrality and simplicity, 
separate issues of the plays or their adaptations equaled. | are a democrat) misjudge him ; he may have lost his thumb this prophetic depth, reality, and vigor, without great 
Something like fifty different editions of single plays were | or his teeth, possibly he may have Quakerish proclivities. lateral and intellectend sane, Se especial characteristic ?” 
issued, three times more than ever before, and nearly double | Have charity for him. I am confident you do. Could anything be more turgid? We Supe Gar way along 
what followed in a like time during the century. It is not, Your Adolphus, my dear young lady, may be a zealous files of such sentences—all lacking life, many lacking ape, 
however, to be concealed that subsequently the greater| democrat (though not in the army), but do not for that and cock — oS after something wonderful, which, 
prevalence of the complete works must have had a repress- | reason (if you are a republican) misjudge him; he may have if the writer has in his mind, he certainly fails to express. 
ing effect upon single issues. Still, the result is marked, | lost a toe or be short-sighted, possibly his hearing is im- Geen et the following summary of Mr. Was- 
and is worth investigating, but we leave the inquiry till| paired. Pray have charity for him. I am confident you do. | ®°"'S stimate of Whittier : 


another week. But besides your Adolphus, my dear young lady, there “His genius is Hebrew, Biblical—more so than that of any 


- ‘ecm th t ing the English | . t i 
are a great many men in the world. You may be indisposed See ee ee oe 


organically a poem of the Will. He is a flower of the moral sen- 
to believe it, but the fact is literally true. And for all these | timent—and of the moral sentiment, not in its flexible, feminine, 


men, of whatever shade of political opinion, so they be vine-like dependence and play, but in its masculine rigor, climbing 
. , in direct, vertical affirmation, like a forest pine. In this respect he 
honest, I entreat your charity. Do not be in haste to con- | affiliates with Wordsworth, and, going farther back, with Milton, 
sider a man dishonest because he differs from your Adolphus. | whose tap-root was Hebrew, though in the vast epic flowering of 
We cannot be all moulded alike ; we cannot all think alike. | 2's | he passed beyond the imaginative range of Semitic 
Do not count a man a traitor if he should express admiration nates one : vineye 
for the engineering abilities of General McClellan and refuse ; ; Alas” for Whittier ! His genius is He- 
to subscribe for the Times. Do not count every man a| Tew, while he himself is “ organically a poem of the Will, 
traitor who admires General Fremont and reads the Liberator | “* flower of the moral sentiment, * tm " climbing in direct 
or Harper’s Weekly. These idiosyncrasies are all within the vertical affirmation, like a forest pine. Compare the abomi- 
limits of a love for that old historic flag which you and I nable style of this paragraph with the article or? Bryant in 
both, my dear young lady, so venerate and wish to keep the Atlantic for February. We would fain believe that Mr, 
nun of all blemish ; Wasson’s style is Semitic, and therefore ill fits our English 
Again, let the charity you cultivate by contributions to language, which, when unadorned, is adorned the most: 
the fair guard you against all cruelties of thought or cruelties But we must pass on. 
of passion. When your Adolphus, in a freak of patriotism 








century. Pope gives the key-note of the current praise— 








LETTER TO A- YOUNG LADY. 


(TO BE INQUIRED FOR AT THE BROOKLYN FAIR.) 
My Dear Youne Lapy : — 

I shall make no sonnet to your eyebrows, which I daresay 
are as pretty as most eyebrows; nor to your lips, which I 
will venture are taking upon themselves a graceful little curl 
of indifference, not to say contempt, as you enter upon my 
cold and uncomplimentary way of addressing you. 

And if it had been some sweet poem for which you had 
paid your quarter—a poem so full of tender and deft praises 
as to make your heart bounce under your silken bodice— 
would this pleasant flattery have ennobled the charity you 
wish to show for suffering soldiers, in your attendance upon 
the fair and in purchase of a letter at the Academy? 

If there be no compliment within to balance the money 


Semitic again. 


There are very many passages in the article before us 


paid, do you count ita hard bargain? Well, [hope from my 


(though not in the army), wishes to avenge upon the Southern 


which we would like to hold up to young writers as 





heart that you may never make a harder one. And now that 
you have me fairly in hand (and I assure you that I am a 
presentable man, although not so young or so fitted 


prisoners all the hardships which our prisoners have suf- | warnings, just as a temperance lecturer points to his “horrid 
fered, pray remind him, in your own gentle way, that, if the example ;” but that might be too much for our readers. 
Richmond jailers and keepers of our prisoners are bestial in | Doubtless the Quaker poet will smile if he is so unfortunate 





for a photograph as you might wish), will you listen while 


I give you a word or two of counsel? 


And, first of all, my dear young lady, do not consider it a 
misfortune that you have not received in place of this a 


Adolphus still lives : acy 
>| charity, while you practice it | our I 3 
and can tell you, in his own honied way, why he has not writ- ie ears 


ten, and why he has not gone to the war; and you will con- 


letter from your admired Adolphus. 


tinue to believe him as you believe in no other mortal. 


haven’t a doubt that he is a fine fellow; I haven’t a doubt 


their treatment, there is no law but the law of anger which 
can make us match it; and the law of anger, tell him, shall 
not be our law. 

In all things that relate to this great strife of ours, learn 
Keep 
constant faith and pride in the old flag, and let it be so strong 
and steadfast that youshall spurn any ignoble or unchristian 
method of maintaining its dignity. Believe in honor; 
believe in charity; believe in Union; and believe, if you 


I 


that he has good reasons for loving you (or a doubt that I 
should have them, if I saw you); I haven’t a doubt that he 
has reasons for quartering himself at home instead of doing 
so upon the damp ground by the Rapidan ; I haven’ta doubt 
that you accept his reasons, and believe,asan amiable young 
lady should, that, if “ reasons” were not in the way, he would 
soon be among the host of his country’s defenders, and rise 











will, in Adolphus. 








ESSAYISTS—WITH A SPECIMEN. 


to the rank of major-general at the very least. In short, 


admire, at a distance, your Adolphus and your regard for 


him. 


Just now, however, I wish to say some serious things to 
you, and I take advantage of the Academy post-office to do 
80, quietly and anonymously. You have taken some interest 
in this fair, else you would never have visited it and never 
But is your interest in the fair di- 
rected and enlivened, as it should be chiefly, by the thought 


have bought this letter. 


HE popularity of essays has existed so long and is so 
I general that it is not to be wondered at that young 
writers are attracted to them for good reading and for models 
of style. We all relish reading a good essay, be it in the 
vein of the ponderous Bacon or in that of the more genial 
Lamb ; but of all the poor stuff to read there is nothing that 
will compare with a poor essay, poor sermons not excepted. 
A specimen lies before us; its subject is John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and its author Mr. David A. Wasson. Of Mr. 
Wasson we know nothing, save that he has lately become 


as to read Mr. Wasson’s theory as to how he (Whittier) 
writes poetry, which is: “First, there is inward vital con- 
version of the elements of his experience, then verse, or 
version—first the soul, then the body.” Lucid, is it not? 
If the poet has to undergo all this before he can produce a 
poem, we pity him; butif to this is due the simple character 
of his verses, we pray that before Mr. Wasson undertakes to 
write again there may be in him, also, an “inward vital con- 
version of the elements of his experience,” whatever that 
may be. 

Now for an example of what may be not inaptly termed 
the forcible-feeble style, in which italics and capitals are 
made to supply the emphasis which the words do nct con- 
tain, thus: 

“He [Whittier] learned to utter the word Man so believingly 
that it sounded down into depths of the divine and infinite. He 
learned to say with Novalis, ‘He touches heaven who touches a 
human body.’ And when he uttered this word, ‘Man,’ in full, 
social breadth, lo! it changed, and became America.” é 

To one unfamiliar with the jejuneness of Mr. Wasson it 
might seem that there lay in the above citation some awful 
meaning hidden to the simple, save as italics and ‘small 
caps,’ revealed its existence. But we assure them there 
exists no such thing, not even ina Semitic sense, if the author 
will allow us to say so. This is a fault so common, especially 


of those poor soldiers (with no such fine name as Adolphus) 


quite a frequent contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. We with young writers, that we are tempted to say a word for 


who are to-day groaning with fevers or grating their teeth 


with the exquisite pain of some gunshot wound which the 


Do you keep alive in 
your heart the thought that many a poor woman in the back 


surgeon vainly endeavors to probe? 


have never had the pleasure of seeing him, nor did we ever 
hear of him save through the medium of advertisements ; all 
we know is that the conductors of the said magazine print 
his effusions, and thus indirectly challege criticism of them. 


their benefit. If the language is not strong in itself, either 
by virtue of the ideas it conveys or of the words employed 
to convey those ideas, you may be sure that all the aid you 


can get from typography will not add any strength to it. 


country, who has sent her boy or her young husband to the 


So we accept the challenge. We shall confine our remarks | 48 4 general rule, never make use of italics for this purpose, 


battles, is thinking of that boy or that husband as fondly 


to the article referrad to, both because it is of recent date 


and the less frequently you use them the more they will 


and as proudly as you might think of your Adolphus if he 


and because it is one of the best articles that we ever read tell when you do use them. Mr. Wasson, too, would do well 


were there? And when you dress for your morning saun- 


of which we knew Mr. Wasson to be the author. 


to bear this in mind. 


ter among the booths of the fair, and plait your wavy tresses 


The opening sentence informs the readers that the writer We pass over the analysis of Whittier and the three 


- 


over and over, so as to give the best effect to that comely 


face of yours—are you thinking so much of the charities you 
are going to bestow upon those who suffer in camps, as of 
the conquests you are going to make of those who live in 


cities? 
Pray, my dear young lady, do not mistake me here. 


would nat have you unbraid a single coil of those fairy locks 


first met the poet Whittier ten years ago—and this is proper 
enough. In the next sentence we are told that at that time 
Mr. Wasson “had been making notes, with much interest, 
upon the genius of the Semitic nations.” (But what has this 
to do with Whittier ?) We read on: 


“That peculiar simplicity, centrality, and intensity which 


I 


4 igi ism from t i dent cen- 
of yours ; but I would have you, in your thought at least, caused them to originate Monotheism from two independent cen 


live up to the level of this great charitable intent. 


Think 


ters, the only systems of pure Monotheism which have ha: power 
in history—while the same characteristics made their poetry 


of those who are wasting under canvas or in the fire of | *!w¥s lytical, never epic or dramatic, and their most vigorous 


battle. 


5 : e had 
Your Adolphus may be sleek and cheery, doubly poaes o amare) wii ® 0h ee 


strongly impressed us; and we seemed to find in it a striking con- 


so when he meets your gracious look ; but, my dear, there | trast to the characteristic genius of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
are a thousand, and there are ten thousand girls, with hearts nations” — 


as big as yours, of whom the “Adolphus” is a wounded 


soldier. Think of this ! 


It will never do to make a play of charity. If there be| Ward’s thrilling “periods.” 
any earnest work which we are bound to do in this world— 
work s0 earnest that it overtops all other work—its name 


Bosh! We cannot go to the trouble of copying the rest 
of the paragraph. It reads too much like one of Artemus 
The gist of it is that, after 
doing all that (and more too), Mr. Wasson’s first thought on 
seeing Whittier was, “The head of a Hebrew prophet!” 











epochs into which Mr. Wasson portions off his life, simply 
because they are irrelevant to the subject of which we are 
writing. Mr. Wasson’s style is one on no account to be imi- 
tated, though it obtains partial indorsement by appearance 
in the leading literary monthly of this country. It is, in 
part, an attempt to imitate Mr. Carlyle’s oddities, and of 
course, as it is an imitation, it gets only his absurdities. 
The late Theodore Parker tried to ape the same style, and 
failed, of course. The fact is, style is generally what Arch- 
bishop Hughes would call a “respectable nuisance,” and 
often not even that. The man who is troubled with a style 
is not likely to make a writer—certainly not until he rids 
himself of the trouble. History preserves only the simplest 
writings. Whittier’s simple verses will live longer than the 
turgid mutterings of a verse-maker like Tupper; and Mr. 
Wasson’s essays, though fearfully and wonderfully made, 
will not outlast the paper on which they are written, if they 





be not simpler and better than the one entitled “ Whittier.” 
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MARGITES. except students of our language to read them without the “Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 


Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
. With sounds that echo still.” 

And with the exception of a few of the Canterbury Tales 
there is, perhaps, none of Chaucer’s poems which would 
better serve to illustrate the freshness and beauty of his 
genius than this. 

We do not despair of something which shall be yet better 
than Mr. Corson’s book as a commentary upon Chaucer and 
the development of language—a book that should display 
rather less of research and in some respects a more 
scholarly spirit ; but meanwhile we are heartily thankful for 
this book and to Mr. Corson for the labor he has bestowed 
upon it. And we know of no introduction to the old poet 
which is so well adapted to increase the number of his 
readers as this. 


most constant reference to the glossary. Moreover, the 
glossary, as usually printed at the end of the book, often 
fails to give the true force of a word in each particular con- 
nection. And it is at best a wearisome way of reading when 
we are obliged to stop and turn over for explanation after 
every few words. We feel this more particularly in reading 
a book in our own language. As the lamented Prof. Reed 
observed, “ it is like encountering the curse of Babel at our 
own doors.” Hence a book like the one under consideration 
is especially valuable inasmuch as it furnishes a running 
commentary upon the text, and on the same page; and 
more than this, does not merely give us the special meaning 
of the words ineach particular case, but often affords us valu- 
able information in regard to the successive changes which 
have passed over the meaning of the word since the time of 
Chaucer. 

But it is not merely by the difficulty of understanding the 
meaning that one who attempts to read the old poet is troubled. 


Our inability to make his verses conform to our modern| [TF Dr. Johnson’s judgment be correct, that no man can ade- 
ideas of versification creates often an unpleasant sense of| 1 quately write the life of another except he has familiarly 
roughness and irregularity in the lines. We need to under-| jived with him, then was Mr. Ticknor possessed of the 
stand something of the differences in pronunciation between | right qualities of a biographer of Prescott; and it was this 
Chaucer's time and our own in order that the verse may flow | advantage, and the kinship of their literary tastes, and the 
smoothly as we read. This requirement Mr. Corson has| common nationality wherein their fields of labor lay, that 
answered in the essay upon Chaucer’s versification which he | made him the choice, as Mr. Hillard says, of the common 
has incorporated in his introduction. And this introduc-| friends of both. Mr. Prescott told an acquaintance but a 
tion, though we are disposed to find fault with it in some] day or two before his death that Ticknor would probably 
respects, is, we think, better calculated to clear up the} never write another book, little dreaming that himself would 
matter than Mr. Craik’s treatment of the same subject inhis | be so soon the subject that was to break his resolution ; 
“English Literature.” Two faults seem to us especially | and it was a duty as well as a privilege that he could not 
noticeable in this part of the book. The first is that Mr.}| shrink from, who for fifty long years had been the most inti- 
Corson has overloaded more than one of the topics he con-| mate of the historian’s associates without the pale of kindred | 
siders by a display of needless research. For example,| We were in Boston on the day of Prescott’s death, and 
where he speaks of the fact that many words in our language | when the report spread among the merchants of State street 
have suffered change in their accentuation since the time of] while they were assembled at their daily convocation in 
Chaucer, it was by no means needful that he should give us | front of the Exchange, there was a sadness on the faces and 
two hundred illustrations. Half a dozen would have been | spontaneity of affectionate tribute that it is not probable the 
quite sufficient. Indeed, Craik illustrates the same point to | loss of another name in the stricter departments of literature 
the perfect understanding of all his readers by adducing | could have effected. The throngs that gazed reverently, or 
three instances, two of which are the word aspect, pronounced | formed a part of the subsequent procession, were those who 
aspéct in Shakespeare, and the word essay, pronounced esséy| were oppressed with a national loss; they felt that some- 
in Pope—* And write, next winter, more essAys on man.” | thing had departed from among the blessings that made them 
Such superabundance of illustration as Mr. Corson gives proud of their nation. The day after came that meeting of 
in this and other instances is both cumbrous and unscholarly. | the Massachusetts Historical Society where his memory 

Our second complaint of the introduction is that Mr.| was the subject of such tributes as is seldom the lot of a 
Corson seems to regard the verse of the Legend as consisting | citizen to deserve. There was arare assemblage of the most 
of tensyllables, while the very examples of scansion which he | honored of Massachusetts’ children. In the chair sat Mr. 
gives, if the words be pronounced according to the rules he | Winthrop, the memories of our national and entire colonial 
himself lays down, seem to indicate that ithas eleven instead | history clinging about his name. The resolutions of their 
of ten syllables. True, he does not say positively that the | respect and sympathy introduced by Prof. Ticknor were too 
line is decasyllabic, but he speaks of five heavily accented | emotional except to give expression to feelings he could not 
syllables and marks his examples of scansion with the evident | marshal into the symmetry of eulogy. Then Dr. Walker 
intention'that they shall.be read as such. Such areading,as | rose and told of his recollections, going back to the days 
we think, is likely to create a good deal of confusion in re- | when he and the one they mourned were classmates in the 
gard to the pronunciation of the finale, and is therefore much | institution over which he now presided, and bearing testi- 


less clear than a method of scarsion which would make the | mony to the singular completeness of that character which 
lines consist of eleven instead of ten syllables. We may be 


I nerTHxR plow the field, nor sow, 
Nor hold the spade, nor drive the cart, 
Nor spread the heap, nor hill nor hoe, 
To keep the barren land in heart. 


And tide and term, and full and change, 
Find me at one with ridge and plain; 

And labor’s round, and sorrow’s range, 
Press lightly, like regardless rain. 


Pleasures and peril, want and waste, 
Knock at the door with equal stress, 

And flit beyond; nor aught I taste 
Disrelishing of bitterness. 


And tide and term, and full and change, 
Crown me no cup with flowers above ; 
Nor reck I of embraces strange, 
Nor honey-month of lawful love. 








see ree 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF PRESCOTT* 


The seasons pass upon the mould 

With counterchange of cloud and clear, 
Occasion sure of heat and cold, 

And all the usage of the year. 


Baa, EO ET 


But leaning from my window, chief 

I mark the autumn’s mellow signs— 
The frosty air, the yellow leaf, 

The ladder leaning on the vines. 


The maple from his brood of boughs 
Puts northward out a reddening limb; 

The mist draws faintly round the house, 
And all the headland heights are dim. 


So Senn 5a a 


And yet it is the same as when 
I looked across the chestnut woods, 
And saw the barren landscape then 
O’er the red bunch of lilac-buds ; 


“And all things seem the same.—’Tis one 
To lie in sleep, or toil as they 
Who rise beforetime with the sun, 
And so keep footstep with their day ; 


For aimless oaf, and wiser fool, 

Work to one end by differing deeds ;— 
The weeds rot in the standing pool ; 

The water stagnates in the weeds; 


And all by waste or warfare falls ; 

Has gone to wreck, or crumbling goes, 
Since Nero planed his golden walls, 

Or the Cham Cublai built his house. 


But naught I reck of change or fray ; 
Watching the clouds at morning driven, 
The still declension of the day, 
And when the moon is just in heaven, 








I walk, unknowing where or why; 
Or idly lie beneath the pine, 

And bite the dry brown threads, and lie 
And think a life well-lost is mine. 











: success had not changed from the merry and cheerful habit 
——EEE . met here by the assertion that verses frequently occur in this | that then distinguished him. And then followed others, the 
REVIEWS poem which it is possible by no reading to make more than | venerable Quincy, Dr. Frothingham, for years his pastor, 





MR. CORSON’S CHAUCER* 
HIS book is an attempt at least in the right direction. 


There have been many efforts to introduce the works of 


the great “Father of English Poetry” to modern readers, 
and nearly if not quite all of these have failed, not so much 
because they were undertaken by men of insufficient learning 
as because they were attempted in an injudicious manner. 
Indeed, some of the most deservedly honored poets in the 
line of succession from Chaucer have taken the task in 
hand and have presented to the public translations of his 
stories. But whatever of genius they brought to bear upon 
their efforts seems to have been lost, and their translations 
have at best been only feeble imitations of a glorious 
original, or, as in the case of Dryden’s renderings, have 
tirown the coloring of a later and degraded age over the dewy 
freshness of the early singers. To read Chaucer with any 
satisfaction, it is necessary that we should read his own 
hearty words ; and to catch the spirit of his poetry, we must 
learn to understand the melody of his verse, not corrected 
to suit the fancy of some modern school, but clear and 
resonant with its original accents and its primeval harmony. 


ten syllables long. The answer to this is to be found in the 
frequent mistakes of copyists, or perhaps in the supposi- 
tion that such verses are purposely left catalectic for the 
sake of variety and freedom. This theory seems to us open 
to fewer objections than that which Mr. Corson seems to 
adopt. 

We have examined many of Mr. Corson’s notes, and find 
some of them replete with evidence of careful research and 
calculated to furnish much valuable information. The dis- 
cussion of the word thewes on p. 125 is quite valuable ; the 
instances of its use show Mr. Corson’s acquaintance with a 
wide range of English literature; and the note which 
follows (p.127) upon wirdes, showing the parallel between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Roman ideas of the fates, is peculiarly 
interesting. On the other hand, some of the notes are far 
from complimentary to the intelligence of his readers; as, 
for instance, upon Octavian (p. 37), a note that would hardly 
be needed by a school-boy posseSsing the minimum of 
knowledge of Roman history. 

We are surprised that Mr. Corson, after quoting Dr. 


Trench’s remarks on the word starve (p. 36), in which its early 


use to denote any kind of death (like the German sterben) and its 


and Felton (himself so soon to follow)—all in one strain, not 
so much of encomiastic regard as of happy contemplation 
of a character and fame so pure and so worthy of imitation. 

Prof. Ticknor was soon designated by his associates to 
prepare the customary memoir for their collections, as, in- 
deed, he had been requested by the deceased in the event of 
its necessity. The theme was so enchanting, so sweet, that 
after a few years attention and some deiay it has taken 
form in this much praised product of the Cambridge press, 
and it comes not inopportunely. It is well to contemplate 
the career of one whose name is associated with the early 
beginnings of our continent, at a time when we are enacting 
scenes the most momentous, perhaps, in its subsequent 
history. Mr. Prescott often said he was at a loss with the 
characters of men, unless they had been ten centuries at least 
under ground. When urged to write the second conquest of 
Mexico, when the campaigns of Scott had just been giving 
the older history of the land of his triumphs a new signifi- 
cance, he shook his head and turned once more to his ancient 
Spaniards. He did not live to witness the third of these 
conquests, or he might have turned away with more expres- 
sion of disdain than was ever before seen on his amiable 





present restriction to death by hunger and cold is mentioned, 
does not add a remark upon its still further restriction in 
this country to death by hunger. It was not strange that an 


features. 

Mr. Ticknor does not close his volume, as is often a biog- 
. rapher’s custom, with any summing up of his subject’s char- 
Englishman like the Archbishop of Dublin should fail to| acter. He has allowed the reader, as he goes smoothly along 
notice this fact, but the omission is remarkable inan American. | his narrative and scans its illustrations under My. Prescott’s 
Mr. Corson is, we think, to be congratulated on his selec-| own hand, as taken from his memoranda and letter-books, 
tion of a poem for his purpose. Among the poems of to gather in his memory just those traits which he shall think 
Chaucer there are few which will be so heartily welcomed | fit to ponder over as he lays the book aside or puts it on 
with the addition of Mr. Corson’s “ helps to read” by| the same shelf with the memorials of Gibbon or the life- 
general readers as this, for the curiosity of such readers | pictures that Boswell and Lockhart have given us of those 

has been long excited in regard to this poem by the lines | they knew as well. 
from Tennyson which are prefixed to this volume : This general impression, when we turn itin our own mind 
“Tread before my eyelids dropped their shade as he used to weigh and consider the materials for a passage 
The Legende of Goode Women; long ago 


Writ by the morning-star of song, who made 
His music heard below. 


We might as easily pronounce upon the merits of Horace 
as a lyric poet from reading Mr. Martin’s translations as to 
judge of Chaucer from the renderings of the best of the 
authors of “ Chaucer Modernized.” But it is not merely as 
pleasant reading of high literary order that the works of 
Chaucer are valuable. Their philological importance has 
long been well known to students, and their value to any 
one who would use the English language with full appreci- 
ation of its power ought to be more generally known. This 
book will, we believe, do something to that end. 

Chaucer’s poems, it has been well said, are “ covered with 
the dust of an antiquated dialect,” and it is not easy for any 
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of history before he put his style to the noctograph, will 
round itself into a symmetry of character that explains the 
constant admiration that his friends always used in regard 
tohim. We can then understand how it was that no one 
ever spoke disparagingly of him, and Mr. Hillard says he is 
the only man among those he has known of whom this can 
be said. Yet his individuality was not one of that sort of 
uninteresting perfectness such as are pointed out for our 
complacent adrhiration by those novelists who write 
for a purpose not to be mistaken. Mr. Prescott had a lion 
in the way throughout his career, and much of the interest 
of his life consists in his endeavors to overcome it and in 
his failure oftentimes to do it—and this was his constitu- 
tional disinclination to work. About the only oddity or 
whim in his nature was his device to thwart this mental 
dereliction by mulcting himself with pecuniary forfeiture if 
hé failed to meet the requirements of his conscience in his 
labors—a scheme, it may be added, that would have been 
more effective in one less inclined to charity or more tena- 
cious of money. © 

As a boy he loved play better than study, and he entered 
too much into boisterous merriment, often at the cost of his 
fellows, to be the school favorite that self-command, rigor- 
ously acquired, in later life enabled him to become. In 
mental attainments he only aimed at enough to constitute 
him a gentleman, and he had visions for the future in a home 
where he was indulged, of only such culture as would give 
him rank: in the circles of dainty, elegant idleness. When 
afterward he is writing his. chapter on the civilization of 
the Incas, he can only liken the hardship of its composition 
by calling it as “painful a task as I ever performed at 
school.” It was this resolution to master himself and his 
dislikes that made him what he was; aided, there is no 
doubt, by that concentration of thought and purpose which 
his partial blindness forced upon ‘him. This purpose 
governed his domestic as well as his literary life. He 
acquired a custom of early rising by compelling his body- 
servant to strip him of the bed-clothes at a stated hour; and 
his methodical habits and the measuring of the minutes 
allotted to using his eye were systematically adhered to, 
though his temperament naturally prompted him to unre- 
strained roving of purpose and relaxation of mind. It is 
singular that, at an early period when he was revolving the 
idea of entering upon a literary career, he records his inten- 
tion of taking a subject in Italian literary history, because 
he would be spared—* what I detest,” he adds—the hunting 
up latent barren antiquities—the very work that he schooled 
himself at last to live his life in doing. He stood all his 
days between the fiend and his conscience, and might have 
been as sorely perplexed as ever poor Launcelot Gobbo 
was, but for his persistent self-investigation and his clear 
perception of inherent duty. It is a tauching incident of 
his coming from the morning Sunday service and going to 
his study, there to look over the record of his shortcomings, 
to add new ones that troubled him, and to destroy the slips 
that told the story of those he had eradicated. 

It was not a brighter piece of daring for his grandfather 
to marshal the raw yeomanry of the colony in face of the 
British regulars upon Bunker’s Hill than for a young man 
of his physical disability to aspire to the credit of a his- 
torian, when not yet possessed of any great confidence in 
his powers of mind and depending chiefly upon what would 
task his infirmity most—the painstaking of original investi- 
gation. “I shall never be satisfied to do my work ina 
slovenly way nor superficially,” he said afterward, when he 
had made trial of this disability of visual labor ; and it is 
the testimony of so good a judge as Mr. Sparks that his 
subsequent career has put him in the very first rank among 
ancients and moderns for depth and accuracy of research. 
At the time of his resolution he was five and twenty, and 
knew little outside of the ancient classics, and he confidently 
put off the hour for first putting pen to paper till he should 
be thirty-five. This interim was to be filled with study. 
He loved books, despite his wayward temper. He could 
not remember when he did not, and he traced long after- 
ward the rise of his literary tastes to wandering at will 
among the volumes of the younger Adams’s library, which 
had been placed in the Boston Atheneum during the owner’s 
absence on his Russian embassy. So he was determined 
that his books should become, and they did become, his 
“invariable solace.” He wondered at Bancroft’s giving 
himself up to the troublesome termagant Politics when he 
had once coquetted with the muse of history. From his 
first serious determination to live among his books, he never 
deserted them ; they grew to be his friends ; he loved even 
their adornings ; looked upon his well-filled cases with the 
gratification of a child upon his toys that he hesitates to 
tarnish, and if one fell he acted as for a baby that had under- 
gone the mishap. His last request was that his body might 
be placed amid them before it was committed to the tomb. 

So he grappled with modern literatures at once. He 
mastered French, though not with much relish; he liked 
Italian better, and even thought to select a Roman subject 
for his study, but was led to open that Spanish campaign 
he never ended by Mr. Ticknor’s antecedent studies in that 
field. When a new trouble with his eye encountered him 
at the very moment he had chosen his first great theme, he 
was not to be discouraged. Te was more ready than ever 
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to meet Johnson’s sanguine dictum that blindness is incom- 
patible with historic studies, and was ready to sacrifice 
what little he had of sight in the trial. So he went to work, 
doggedly at times, but always determinate, investigating 
with a thoroughness that surprises ; and at last, by a process 
of using the eyes of others, he practiced his memory to such 
a degree that he could hold, as it were, in the solution of 
his thoughts, sixty pages at a time, to be precipitated into 
the clear glitter of his style whenever he felt ready to use 
his implement of writing. And when in his last years he 
found he could only manage forty pages in the like manner, 
he took it as a sad warning of decay. This was a failing, 
alas, that his persistency could not combat. When racked 
by pain, he could place his noctograph on the floor and 
write for hours in a position that alleviated it; or when 
coming to a consideration of the Aztec astronomy, he could 
master its mathematical demonstrations and find them easier 
to comprehend than he anticipated, although from his youth 
he had never believed himself capable of understanding 
anything within the range of the exact sciences; but his 
will was impotent before these warnings of his years. 

We have hardly space to dwell upon his processes of labor. 
He early discovered that a theme, constantly in mind, was 
the only effectual way for profit in reading, and discerned 
the beneficial advantages of the assimilating habit that bent 
everything that he encountered to its illustration. It is the 
secret of content and happiness for me, he says; and once, 
and the only discovered instance of his succumbing to a fit 
of vapors, he records his remedy : “ Begin to study—the best 
way of restoring equanimity.” And almost the only instance 
of his indulging in anything like envious yet amiable thought 
is where he speaks of Agassiz’s having assured him that he 
had given fifteen hours to study the day before, when seven 
was the average amount he could dare give to work himself. 
But in these seven he worked with such power of concentra- 
tion as outweighed the greater space of less practiced 
minds, subjecting himself to the utmost severity of discrimi- 
nation. He loved above all things discursiveness, and to 
range amid the amenities of history. He liked to seek for 
illustration in the world of ballads, among private chronicles 
and personal letters, and is indeed among the first of our 
modern historians who has turned these to account, show- 
ing that nothing is so serviceable in painting men and man- 
ners. But this tendency only put him to rigorous restraint 
as in everything else. He had to guard against letting his 
tastes make him produce memoirs instead of histories. 
Indeed, in his last work, when age less fitted him to essay 
the severer style of history, he had a mind that the narra- 
tive of Philip’s reign should be given in the discursive man- 
ner of memoirs; but, though his taste prompted it, his judg- 
ment overruled, and he never departed from the dominion 
of the sterner mistress. This same freedom of treatment 
subjected him constantly to the penalty of condensing. He 
understood the labor of it very early in life. In writiag to 
his father, he said, “As I had but little time I thought it 
best to tell a long story and write it badly, rather than a 
short one written well;” and in after life he tells Bancroft 
that he longs for his power of putting such an amount of 
study and meditation into a compact little sentence. It was 
this censorious estimate of a common looseness of thought 
and style that led him to the cheap opinion he entertained for 
periodical criticism—a reputation, it must be acknowledged, 
it is woefully deserving of in many instances—while it further 
places him, in one or two instances, in a degree of falsity of 
position in the present account of his life. Early in his 
career he had contributed pretty freely to the North Ameri- 
can, but abandoned the practice on the ground of its want 
of fairness and the absence of beneficial results for the work 
considered. He contended that one who had ever done a 
review could not look his brother critic in the face without 
laughing ; and charged upon the lesser journals, at least, that 
they habitually shaped their course by the trade winds, as 
he called it. There is too much ground for the charge, 
doubtless; but we hardly expect of the man entertaining 
such an opinion, especially as he professedly disregards the 
attainment of filthy lucre, that he should be so solicitous of 
the good will of these same critics, and so regard their 
award as of importance for present success, when he relies 
on his work’s merit toachieve a secure position in the future, 
It is strange, if they were so demeaning themselves, that he 
did nothing to prevent such obloquy falling upon his friends, 
who were ever constant to lead the public in their opinions, 
by arraying their praises in the leading journals; or, even 
after these notions had been long entertained, that he should 
break his own resolution in behalf of his friend Ticknor, and 
give an analytical estimate of his literary history of Spain— 
which he was certainly abundantly able to do—in the very 
review he more than once speaks of a little contemptuously. 
He does not show that he was at all displeased that Ticknor 
also took his own hint and engineered a succession of re- 
views into their places in the learned literary organs of 
London and Paris. We are sorry that, approaching our limit 
so closely, we are obliged to leave this the least happy phase 
of Prescott’s character to terminate our review. He 
acknowledges repeatedly the very learned and favorable 
notices of his histories, which came from time to time from 
the most competent hands to throw light upon his own la 
bors, and never to throw it, but to magnify ; and it is some- 


what surprising that one so uniformly kindly and generous 
as Prescott was should have allowed himself to utter such 
sweeping condemnations, as he does more than once, as 
quoted in this volume. 








A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH STAGE* 


IP\HIS last attempt (the only one of any popular significance 

that has yet been made) to write the history of the 
English stage comes from one who began his literary career 
in 1822 with writing a melodrama for a London theater, and 
has been a busy accumulator ever since of the odds and 
ends of literary and social history. Because of their pleasant 
diversity, some of his books of this character have been 
widely read and prized at their worth. They show, how- 
ever, that a loose and easy way of classifying fragmenis 
by some little community of meaning, aided by a love of 
gossipy discursiveness, may unfit one for any continued 
insight into general relations. Consequently, his books, 
though curious as repositories, do not show marks of con- 
quering his subjects, and are chiefly valuable aids te some 
future and more thoughtful writer. This latest book is just 
what could have been anticipated from him. He calls it 
“ Annals,” and makes it a jumble of dates. He pursues a 
generalizing scheme with one period and a particularizing 
one with another. He makes the main narrative of progress 
a tissue of the acts and consequences of the inferior candi- 
dates for fame, thus falsifying the era; and then groups into 
distinct chapters the glories of the greater names, as if they 
were apart from and their influence did not permeate the 
grander record. He now discusses the characteristics of 
one set of dramatists, and then gives a bare catalogue of 
another that covers many years. Some of his chapters aro 
mere excerpts from green-room compilations; others are 
the emptyings of his pigeon-holes, with this or the other 
label, strung together without thought. Amid such shuttle- 
work of dates, there is no chance to comprehend the de- 
pendence of events upon each other; no gradual dimming 
of the past and brightening of the future as our interest 
moves down through the recurring decades till the picture 
is completed with all the gradations in the mental camera of 
foreground melting into the remotest distance. With such 
a hap-hazard way of delineating events, it is not surprising 
he bewilders himself as well as his readers; for it is cer- 
tainly inadvertency, and not ignorance, that makes him call 
Garrick a lad at school before he was born. 

Dr. Doran has plainly left the subject open for some his- 
torian of the stage yet to come, and the theme invites the 
widest culture and the largest powers of characterization. 
Why it has not been worthily done is on some accounts 
singular, considering the attractiveness of the subject and 
the opportunities it presents for philosophical comprehen- 
siveness. That no one of the many who have earned a name 
in this department of letters has dared to resist the tempta- 
tion can only be accounted for by the unjust prejudice that 
has so long existed against the profession of an actor, which 
brilliant examples, like Betterton, Garrick, and Siddons, and 
the most august associations, like those of Shakespeare, have 
not been able to eradicate. A churchman will not hesitate 
to grovel for years among the sickening details of cruelty 
and crime, and encounter the examples of the vilest lusts, if 
the subjects of his investigation happen to be sovereigns, 
soldiers, or legislators, and he may build upon his industry 
a name among the historians that men shall honor; but let 
him give a thought to tracing the most interesting of the 
relations of social progress, in narrating the history of a 
people’s amusements, and particularly that of the noblest 
kind, as the stage certainly is in an intellectual point of 
view, and he has defiled the sanctity of his cloth. A recent 
essayist of that profession deems it necessary to use an 
apologetical tone in advising his readers not to omit reading 
some of the lives of actors,as disclosing an interesting 
phase of life; and Mr. Allibone, in speaking of Genest’s 
“Account of the English Stage,” which extends to ten 
octavo volumes, and for collecting whose materials he is 
said to have spent his whole life, very uncharitably as well 
as unadvisedly remarks that he might have made a much 
better use of his time. If this waste of time is to be judged 
by the readableness of his work, Mr. Allibone is certainly 
right; for a more dismal page is hardly presented in English 
literature than Mr. Genest’s, and it has little attractions to 
seduce the most susceptible of youths from the dryest study 
of the Pandects or the Hebrew. But he has modestly and 
indefatigably done the drudgery of the historian’s work. 
A Prescott would have welcomed such a preliminary discov- 
erer in his fields ; and had he published, as Mr. Genest has, 
the bare skeleton of his subject before he clothed them with 
the flesh and blood of his impersonating power, we might have 
found the themes as sorry reading as Genest’s, and Mr. Alli- 
bone might have bewailed his misspent time. Dr. Doran, 
and every one who undertakes to treat this subject, is under 
lasting obligations to that man who might have made “a 
much better use of his time.” ‘Such investigators as Genest 
do not incur the gratitude of posterity, for the same reason 
that we forget in the fame of Prescott the humble scholars 
who searched for him the archives of Europe. Without 
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that work done for him by others, the American historian 
could never have achieved his reputation; and unless 
Genest had compiled, Dr. Doran could never have mastered 
his subject as well as he has. Although the new historian 
of the stage does not give a note of authority or reference, 
it is not difficult to see where his greatest indebtedness lies. 

If we run down the list of books that may serve the his- 
torian of the stage in his investigations of its manifold 
relations, we shall be surprised at their number ; for it is 
not merely a chronicle that is required, but a collocation of 
the various phases of society and literature, that goes to 
make a good treatment of the subject. Take the last cen- 
tury, or that period of it more particularly while Garrick 
stood at the head of it—the connecting link that united the 
English with the Continental drama existence ; the exemplar 
at once in himself of histrionic, dramatic, and social im- 
portance—and we judge, from a catalogue before us, that 
the theme cannot be fully considered unless the writer 
makes himself ,more or less familiar with quite a library 
where the titles foot up something like a thousand. To 
compass thus much is no mean work; and to compass it 
rightly will present a picture of life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury such as does not exist, for completeness, in our 
literature. Dr. Doran’s survey of that portion of his sub- 
ject constitutes a large part of his work ; but the treatment 
spoils it. We go through with it with no definite under- 
standing of this—the grandest part of his chronicle. The 
mind is led back and forth as he glances from one person 
to another, and at best we get but a confused notion of a 
wealth of dramatic interest. Just as we are beginning to 
arrange the facts and inferences in our mind, we are led back 
to an anterior age, and, when we fancy we have finished it, 
we read on to discover a fragment of it set within the 
limits of a succeeding era. It was an age that was never 
equaled for multitude and diversity of the supporters of the 
stage; and if this richness of its illustrating power far 
exceeded anything that it produced for illustration, it must 
be acknowledged that only the age of Shakespeare, immeas- 
urably as ‘that is above it, has furnished anything better. 
We know the paucity of the dramatic productions of that 
day which have popularly come down to us, and speak 
advisedly, and not without remembering what was done by 
the dramatists of the Restoration, and within remembrance 
of our generation. 

Critical and creative faculties rarely coexist in one person, 
and every age has such a predominance of one or the other 
as stampsits final repute. Theage of Garrick was-eminently 
a critical one ; and the great acting for which it was famous, 
both in himself, in Barry, Sheridan, Macklin, and Quin, in 





Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Abington, 
was in the nature of all acting as critical as the age, a run- 


ning commentary itself on the drama it illustrated. In 


. Shakespeare’s time it had but begun to attain this power. 


The actor was untrammeled by studious comparisons, 
his costume did not beget curiosity, and there was no 
scenery to provoke crucial discrimination. The spectators 
looking for little were satisfied with little, and could be 
amused by the hour, and took their dinners in the boxes while 
the play went on. The pit had not come to be synonymous 
with censorship. Hence there was a spontaneity in the 
Elizabethan dramatists hardly elucidated since. 

Nor was this all. There must be some other reasons why 
the dramatic pioneers have usually outshone their successors. 
Such was the case with Aschylus, Corneille, Moliere, Cer- 
vantes, Lopes des Vega, as well as with Shakespeare. Not 
that these had no antecedent models, but that they were the 
earliest to stamp current moulds with perpetuity. The 
reason we seek is doubtless to be found in the greater free- 
dom of society in their earlier days. Individuality was not 
lost as now in conventional routine. A man had his 
humors-and was known by them. He was Ben the smith 
and lived at the sign of the Blazing Forge; to-day he 
would be catalogued in a directory and his identity lie ina 
number. Things that particularized him once would mark 
him now as freakish. What was humor two centuries ago 
is to-day oddity. This leveling process of society had 
begun in Garrick’s day. Prevailing habits had begun to 
neutralize character. “It is no less a maxim with the 
votaries of whist than with those of Bacchus that talking 
spoils company,” said one of the sharpest discerners of that 
day, and he does not give promise that society of such 
a kind could give growth to much comedy of an enlivening 
character ; and yet genius like Sheridan's and Goldsmith's 
could overcome it all ; and within or without such society, 
Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, and Richardson found the basis 
on which to rear the pillars of the modern novel of charac- 
ter. In fact, it is in this department rather than in the 
proper sphere of the stage that we mark most particularly 
the dramatic genius of that day. 

The age, however, did not flatter itself upon its stage 
accomplishments. It seemed to have an intuition that it 
afforded Garrick and his fellows nothing worthy of their 
skill. Walpole is constantly satirical upon the cotemporary 
drama, but it invalidates his judgment that he saw nothing 
but superior merit in the fashionable clique of writers that 
figured in the World and fed his Strawberry Press. Gold- 


. smith satirized the mechanical routine of climax and anti- 


climax. Jonson in loftier phrase laughed in his saturnine 
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way at the hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow of the 
modern dramatists. Such were in a large measure the 
characteristics of the plays Garrick was forced to bring out. 
Cibber promptly says the public should know the number 
of bad plays a manager rejects before they balance the 
account of those he accepts; and many a manager has 
wished he could put the refuse manuscripts to so creditable 
a use, as Addison humorously supposes, by shredding them 
for a scenic fallof snow. “So far from refusing plays,” said 
Garrick to those who questioned his preference of the elder 
dramatists, “the complaint is, I take too many.” 

He produced an average of two or three pretentious plays 
—not counting lesser after-pieces, etc.—every season during 
his management, and if we except the “Jealous Wife,” 
the “ Clandestine Marriage,” and perhaps one or two others, 
hardly one survives to-day. The only cotemporary plays in 
which he acted himself, and which lived with him to his 
retirement, was Hoadley’s “ Suspicious Husband” and Mrs. 
Sheridan’s “Discovery.” These two, if we except Aaron 
Hill’s version of one of Voltaire’s pieces, were the only ones 
out of a list of fourteen which he played his last season that 
had their origin in his day. Of these remaining last per- 
sonations he went to Shakespeare for four, to Jonson for 
two, and for one each to Beaumont and Fletcher, Fletcher 
(singly), Farquhar, Vanbrough, and Mrs. Centliore. We 
believe that more plays were dropped in his time with the 
first season than survived it, while hardly a sixth part lived 
after a fourth year. 
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ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. 


Tue second Reception of the members of Dodworth’s Studio 
Building Association was given last Thursday evening, A very 
pleasant and agreeably limited company was distributed through- 
out the studios and main salon, and enjoyed the pictures and each 
other under the influence of most delicious music. The display of 
pictures was good, but not remarkable. The best men were not 
out in force, and the rank and file of the profession gave their 
usual work. Honest but not distinguished, is the comment. 

A. D. Suarruck, the landscape painter, was represented by a 
well-painted interior with figure. The effect of sunlight and the 
accessories of Mr. Shattuck’s work are excellent in execution. 
The picture, however, is unfortunate in being devoid of meaning. 
It is also incongruous in its combination of facts. It represents 
a girl sitting with her back to a window, through which streams 
the sunshine, while she plays on the guitar. The treatment of 
the figure and guitar is awkward. The combination of the glare 
of noonday with the music of the guitar shows an absence of a 
sense of fitness on the part of the artist; and when an artist fails 
in that he fails in an essential, for a picture must be a harmony 
and not an incongruity. Its facts must cohere as well as its pig- 
ments, and to clash a discord by the association of two diverse 
sentiments is as bad as to paint without any sense of the true re- 
lation of colors. The painting of Mr. Shattuck’s picture is good, 
and in parts beautiful. As a piece of executive skill it is of suffi- 
cient merit for our figure painters to welcome Mr. Shattuck as such. 
But let Mr. Shattuck remember that the meaning, the purpose, 
the thought of a picture, is of more consequence than the technica] 
and the imitative. 

Eastman Jounson exhibited another of his most human and 
sympathetic pictures, representing a humble mother and child 
asleep beside the door of their poor home. The child asleep on its 
mother’s lap, a little chubby bit of honest flesh, is most truly and 
feelingly painted, and the light coming through the half-opened 
door beautifully rendered. The sentiment of this picture is genu- 
ine and strong, and it is, therefore, one of Mr. Johnson’s most pre- 
cious works. But in point of execution, the picture, as a whole, is 
not up to Mr. Johnson’s mark. That is to say, some parts are 
sketched but not realized. Mr. Johnson, however, has already 
shown himself a painter of greater range and power than Edward 
Frere, with whom he is so often and unhappily compared. We 
are ‘“‘heartily tired” of that kind of criticism. But when a co- 
temporary writes that “he is the most natural, unaffected, and 
sweetly serious of our artists, and one of our best painters too,’’ 
we find words thoroughly good and true, and so felicitous in char- 
acterization that we regret not to have written them. 

W. J. Hennessy sent but one picture to the reception ; that one, 
however, was expressive of the artist’s individuality, and in some 
respect, his best work. It may be said to lack confidence and 
force, but it is delicately painted and most poetical. It represents 


a girl walking just after sunset. It is called “ Under the Pines,” 
and its meaning half sad, half pleasant. We callit Mr. Hennessy’s 
most poetical work, because its suggestions have something of 
pathos. We regret that the picture is not a little more positive in 
effect ; it is monotonous because of the absence of emphasis in the 
placing of objects and the rendering of textures. A stronger 
feeling for the differences of surface of the various parts of the pic- 
ture would impart more flavor to the work as a whole, and make 
it one of the most charming pictures we have ever seen in our ex- 
hibitions. After all, pictures need what soups, and salads, and 
men need: they need to be well seasoned; and flatness is as 
much of a fault as tepidness in tea. 

J. G. Brown, in the two last receptions, gave us good and 
simple ae in which nature was expressed rather than 
a story told. They indicate a more healthful relation to child-life 
than most of Mr. Brown’s former works, which represented boys 
and girls quite devoid of unconsciousness, and possessed of the 
airs and follies of grown people. All that Mr. Brown needs to 
vindicate himself is to continue painting simple nature, rendering 
character as he sees it, not as he fancied it, which, though funny, 
is also vulgar. Mr. Brown's pictures in the reception were well 
painted and devoid of pretension or vulgarity. 

S. Couman’s studio was thrown open, and ia it his latest and 
finest work was on exhibition, a Spanish subject“ Portion of the 
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Alhambra at Sunset.”” The picture fine in color—afternoon sun- 
shine beautifully given—the whole rich and splendid in effect. 
Mr. Smilie was represented by a very fine and complete drawing 
in India ink, after Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountains.”” Mr. Ward, 
the sculptor, uncovered his large unfinished model in clay of an 
Indian hunter, one of the grandest of figures, and tremendous in 
impression of physical force. Mr. Bierstadt sent a picture, well 
composed and well =. representing a distant view of the 
Rocky Mountains. “Mr. Rogers’s studio was interesting, and his 
statuettes showed the introduction of the picturesque element in 
the severest of the fine arts—Sculpture. Mr. Loop exhibited three 
or four little heads, sweet in color and excellent in texture of flesh ; 
Mr. Stone, a very freely handled and broadly painted head of a 
lady. Gray, McEntee, Huntington, Dana, White, and Lang 
were represented by characteristic pictures. Kensett, Whittredge, 
Hubbard, and Vedder did not exhibit 

In conclusion, we would remark that there were many pictures 
neither good nor bad—pictures ‘‘ unworthy of praise, undeserving 
of blame ;”—what an able critic has felicitously called furniture 
pictures. Of some of the pictures mentioned above, and of many 
not mentioned, it may be said they show an absence of physical 
force, without which no powerful influence can emanate from a 
work. There is apathy. or weakness of feeling, indicating an 
absence of manliness in the majority of pictures. What we want 
is vigorous power, a sense of manhood in art. The great merit of 
Bierstadt’s pictures consists in that very element. They do not 
look as if painted by a woman. We have a right to ask an exer- 
tion of mind in every picture, but we expect, we demand physical 
foree and manhood in art that is the product of a masculine soul. 
If itis essential that in literature we find a man back of each 
sentence, it is not less an essential in art. It was Mirabeau the 
man that gave such tremendous force to the words of Mirabeau ; 
and so we must find Mirabeau back of our pictures, if we would 
revolutionize art and make it a great and irresistible influence. 
Manliness alone will save our art from the weaknes of the pretty. 





THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. 
Boston, February, 1864. 
Some three years ago, 1 was surprised, on going into one of our 
print shops, to see on exhibition a head of a man done in granite, 
which made me shudder to look at. The rough material seemed 


‘consonant with the harsh agony of the features, which had re- 


moved them as far as possible from that beauty of line in repose 
that the purer marble so much the more fitly portrays. A little 
label proclaimed it the work of one Dr. Rimmer, and it was learned 
that the moulding and the cutting were one mental process. It 
had been beaten with mallet and chisel out of the rough stone, 
with no preliminary modeling, and not unlikely, as it looked to me, 
a certain rude contour in the granite fragment he took to work in 
may have hinted the conception and kept it steadily before his 
mind as the laborious process went on. There was a rude muscu- 
lar twist to the neck, and an agonized contortion on the cast-up 
face, that gave a rigidness, as if the very stone had thought itself 
into nearness to life. The sculptor was said to be a physician of 
a suburban town—one consequently professionally acquainted with 
the anatomy of the body, and it had often been his habit to illus- 
trate with drawings of his own his surgical text-books. The new 
granite head, however, ‘“ Stephen in the trial of his martyrdom,” 
as it was called, was the first public token of his power. 

The head was photographed, and the report is that copies of it 
sent to the English sculptors elicited words of approval and 
encouragement. The artist soon set to work in clay, and as he 
had encountered difficulties of material before, he now sought an 
obstacle in the subject. I have not seen the work, but it is des- 
cribed as that of a man, a gladiator, felled by a death-stroke on 
the back of his head just as he was in the act of dealing a blow 
himself. The problem, then, was to give the needful repose to a 
figure which was in the act of falling, and the anatomical difficul- 
ties of the subject were to disclose the muscular action in a pos- 
ture that could not be maintained by a living model. Judges I 
rely upon tell me the problem was worked out, and, when a cast 
of it was sent abroad, it raised a controversy among the art-circles 
where it was seen. It was contended that the transatlantic artist 
had attempted to palm upon them a cast from life as a specimen 
of his moulding skill. It was, however, suggested among them, 
that a man might find it difficult to attain the posture and hold it 
for so delicate an undertaking. Attempts were made at this sort 
of posturizing, and a speedy loss of gravity was the necessary 
refutation of the alleged imposition. This circumstance told very 
much in the artist’s favor, and was in itself an acknowledgment 
of his truthful rendering. 

With such credentials Dr. Rimmer found a ready entrance into 
art-circles, and in an informal way it was before long discovered 
that he could teach as well as execute. Artists of long standing 
were not unwilling to become solicitors for the demonstrations of 
his ideas of anatomic art, and he found willing classes, who re- 
ported themselves as much gratified with the knowledge they ac- 
quired as pleased with the winning and ready skill of the lecturer 
in imparting it. From this unobtrusive beginning has.come a re- 
sult which promises favorably for the advancement of art. 

The Lowell Institute had had a free drawing-school among the 
number of its gifts to the public for some ten or twelve years past. It 
has flourished quietly, but not till now has given any sign of making 
itself distinguished. Dr. Rimmer has been called to act as its 
professor of art-anatomy, and has taken hold of the classes with 
a zest that seems to be reacting among his scholars. The scheme 
has the sympathy of several prominent for art-culture among us; 
and already the question is agitated if something cannot be done 
to connect with the institute a school of art of more ambi- 
tious tendency than the present arrangement. From the fund of 
the institute little assistance in this way can be directly obtained. 
The will of the founder provided that no part of his bequest should 
be spent for building purposes, and a suitable hall for the classes 
and the models to be drawn from is much needed before any per- 
manent success can well be achieved. The will also provides that 
the instructors who may be called to the institute should have 
furnished for them any apparatus necessary for illustrating 
their lectures. This will assure the possession of 
such casts as may be needed, I presume; and it is not 
at all unlikely that the proprietors of the Boston Athenaeum 
will be glad to transfer to the keeping of any permanent and cred- 
itably conducted academy of art its own collection of marbles and 
casts. Their library building is becoming already rather con- 
tracted for the increase of their pasa ad pass bean oan 
obliged to take a part of their picture gallery, and it not 
many years before the statuary room will be required. The expe- 
diency of making some such disposition of theu art-treasure has 
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before this been thought of, and will probably take place at some 
future time, either to this new school or to some other. At pres- 
ent, Dr. Rimmer’s classes are enjoying the advantages of it; and 
they meet in the sculpture room frequently to hear his instruction 
and to copy under his eye. Temporary rooms have been secured 
in the studio building, a great improvement on the lecture-hall, 
which was all the institute could offer, and here Dr. Rimmer’s 
duties will keep him for the present. By provision of the will, his 
appointment can only last three years—a plan of the founder, 
probably, to enable the institute to get rid of any instructor who 
did not improve pon trial. There is inclination to interpret the 
provision so that nothing may stand in the way of a reappoint- 
ment; in that case, Dr. Rimmer’s services may be considered as 
permanently engaged. There is further talk of developing the in- 
struction that the foundation provides, into something like a 
metropolitan university, of which the art-school is but one phase; 
but I apprehend the progress thus wished for will not be readily 
made. The original fund, however, by skillful husbandry, has been 
doubled, and, unless a much larger increase is wished for, the pres- 
ent may not be the inopportune moment for extending the wat 
of it. 





BOSTON ART NOTES. 


Boston, February 26, 1864. 

Vepper’s painting of the Sphinx, mentioned in a former com- 
munication, has occasioned much criticism and interest here. We 
spoke of it merely in relation to its suggestiveness, and to a cer- 
tain mysterious grandeur that the idea, seized as a subject by the 
artist, has. Asothers have said: In the spirit and conception of 
all that artist’s works there is something grotesque, terrible, or 
mysterious ; there is also boldness and originality; his fancy has 
an Eastern tinge—an Arabian Night bias. Could he realize in 
treatment the accessories of his subjects truthfully, and master the 
coloring they call for, he would be no doubt a very great artist; 
but, if by the pictures here he can be judged, he cannot do that 
yet. In the Sphinx, for instance, the vastness and hot light of the 
desert are not rendered ; and the seething appearance of the atmos- 
phere, which even in this climate we sometimes see in a hot street 
in the dog days, is not given at all. Anotherfault, even a greater 
one, is the falsity of proportion between the two prominent objects 
in the picture—the Sphinx and the Arab kneeling with his ear to 
its stone lips. On this point, a critic in the Transcript wrote a 
few days ago : “‘ Waiving the fact that from the sand to the top of 
the Sphinx’s head is over sixty-three feet, and assuming for a mo- 
ment that only the head itself as represented in the picture is 
visible, the circumference of which is one hundred and two feet, 
allow me to inquire what would be the height of a man who, 
while kneeling, could place his ear to the mouth of such a gigantic 
object ?” 

It is doubtful whether art in this city was ever fostered with 
greater interest than at the present moment ; indeed, the pulse is 
rather feverish. The store medium for marketing paintings here 
is ahead of that in New York. Judging by the walls of the two 
popular art magazines— Williams & Everett’s, and Childs & Jenk’s 
—Boston patrons never purchase in the studios. The gallery of 
the last named firm is, we think, the richest, most tasteful, and 
best proportioned room of its size in this country. There is to 
be found there just now an Autumn Forest by Inness. It is a 
canvas four by five, we suppose, and is very pleasantly filled with 
the dun, Indian-summer colored foliage which, after the brilliancy 
of October, replaces with a Quaker-like hand the scarlets with the 
brown. The coloring 1s very excellent ; the spirit of such a scene 
at such a time—the spirit a sigh half of sadness, half of repose— 
is fully expressed, giving a dreamy interest to the woodland 
vistas. 

There, too, is a moonlight effect in a painting by Heade, of this 
vicinity, which we have rarely seen equaled. 

In the same store are three of Geo. L. Brown’s pictures—one a 
very full and delightful view over the Pontine marshes to the 
Mediterranean beyond. Is not the style of this much-admired 
artist a little too muchin mosaic or papier-maché fashion ? 

We must speak, too, while alluding to this collection, of a land- 
scape in Pennsylvania by Starkenburgh (W. F. Van), probably the 
prettiest, most enticing picture in the rooms. All the features 
and elements but one of a choice bit of landscape are there. The 
element wanting is atmosphere. The painting wants that as 
much as a little mouse under the exhausting air-pump wants it— 
a sad deficiency in a work that has everything else necessary for 
success. 

At the other art store are several little pictures of the senti- 
mental landscape style by Hunt and Cole. In everything either 
of these artists do, you see the impress of a loving hand. You do 
not think, in looking at their paintings first, what will they pro- 
duce to the artists, but what happiness they must have had in 
painting them. These are spoken of conjointly because there is a 
brotherhood of feeling expressed in their landscapes and fancy 
bits. 

A few lines back we were writing of a want of atmosphere. In 
a small canvas of Hazeltine’s in these last rooms, Williams & 
Everett’s, there is its very vitality—the clear, fresh, yes, even 
salt nature of spray-beaten air on the rocks at Nahant or Newport. 
Near that is one of the best things we have ever seen of Dana; it 
is called ‘‘ Heart’s Ease;’’ but having one or two more items to 
mention, our space will not allow the notice it deserves, as it is a 
picture that both fascinates and disappoints; its conception and 
coloring are beautiful, while some of its details are very bad. 

An engraving as popular as Millais’s ‘‘ Huguenot Lover,” and 
which, like that, has often, hanging in the street galleries of the 
despot Canaille, stirred an emotion in the dullest souls, is that of 
the “Christian Martyrs.” The original painting by Rothermel is 
now on exhibition in the Atheneum Gallery ; we shall speak of it 
in our next. 





ART NOTES. 


Wuatever adds to our knowledge of art enables us to command 
a more intelligent appreciation of the qualities and characteristics 
which separate and distinguish the men of our own school from 
those of the Continent. We shall therefore, from time to time, 
offer our readers translations and notes from the ablest French art 
critics on painting in France in the nineteenth century. The 
work—recently published in Paris—from which the following is 
taken is called “Les Chefs D’ Ecole,” by Earnest Chesneau : 


EARNEST CHESNEAU ON EUGENE DELACROIX. 
{Translated for the Rocwp Tair.) 


Eugene Delacroix and Rembrandt are the two most original 
painters of any and of all times. The parentage of Delacroix is 





no more to be sought in Veronese than that of Rembrandt in 
Correggio. Delacroix has expressed novel thoughts in an admira- 
ble language. He rebelled against the narrow tendencies of the 
school which had succeeded in paralyzing the human figure and 
face; he gave back to the countenance of man the power of ex- 
pressing every thought and sensation, and to his body all the aiti- 
tudes he can assume. Even Delacroix’s copies of the Italian 
masters reveal the secret of his sovereign originality. That 
originality consisted in an absolute skepticism and contempt for 
the painters who had come before him. Originality through the 
use of means unused before is what detached the crowd from 
Delacroix. He never had more than a few admirers. The 
majority of people refused him even talent; still more denied that 
he had genius. 

Eugene Delacroix has not been understood in France because 
he is a colorist; that is to say, because his genius is in direct and 
evident contradiction to the genius of France, which has placed 
its ideal in the serene heights of reason, and which is negative, 
practical, utilitarian, but never poetical. Art and poetry belong to 
the domain of sentiment, of sensation, of passion, and are seldom 
found allied to analysis and reason. What French genius secks is 
the interest of the subject; and color, the most seducing of all 
esthetic means, has upon it no hold. 

Delacroix has a clear, cold mind, but a soul full of passion and 
fire. And as the soul of an artist is half in his creations, we find 
in all Delacroix’s works an expression of suffering ; they all have 
a kind of moral incompleteness which painfully reacts on the 
beholder. Then his haughty independence everywhere appears. 
Whenever he has undertaken some work under impressions received 
from Rubens or Titian or Tintoret, his own strong personality has 
at once asserted itself. and the completed picture was nothing else 
than one more Delacroix ! 

We consider Delacroix unique as a painter because his personal 
talent, haughty and daring, has revealed to us that new look of things 
which produces in our soul the sensation of the beautiful. As an 
artist, he seizes the most material of all esthetic mediums, color, 
and with it produces the impression of an ideal reality. He has 
ever been true to himself in being a great colorist, exalted some- 
times, but ever a man of taste, and gifted with the very highest 
sense of the picturesque. As a colorist he has no rivals except 
in the past. He alone has placed that magnificent means of ex- 
pression to the service of modern ideas. He has interpreted those 
ideas as no other painter, because he has shared them all. 

What is true of a people is mostly true of a man of genius. 
The religious belief of a people, the soul of a man—we 
must penetrate into the profoundest meaning of the life of 
the first and the work of the second. Eugene Delacroix 
has an imagination of fire, a strong moral constitution, 
much of skepticism—these are his moral and _ intellectual 
conditions. What may be called the fanaticism of his talent was 
the cause of his great errors and also of his remarkable and incom- 
parable excellences. To suppress in himself whatever he consider- 
ed commonplace, and to give a greater extension to the originality 
of his nature, has been his aim every day. And surely an artist 
never should be more applauded than when he forsakes common- 
place conventionalities and inanities. What we find in Eugene 
Delacroix is amplitude of imagination, fecundity of invention, and 
excess of will, Of a nature pre-eminently nervous, excitable, and 
full of unrest, he has given us what was in him—wonder, sur- 
prise, sorrow, but never persuasion, quietude, or moral well-being. 
His heart is so much filled with passion and fanaticism that no 
room remains for what is sustained and peaceful. Eugene 
Delacroix’s genius is that of passion, not of sentiment. Sentiment 
is not found in his work. What is found there, and expressed with 
surprising energy, is passion, virile force, and sorrow; and by sor- 
row we mean that which is personal and not general. 

We sometimes best succeed in describing the many sides of a 
complex individuality by mentioning its opposite. The mind 
which forms the most absolute contrast to that of Delacroix is Rab- 
elais’s. That is to say, a mind expansive, joyous, and possessed 
with a profound sentiment of and faith in humanity. As a 
painter, Rabelais would have fixed the attention on our sufferings ; 
he would have awakened our emotion by the very zest of his own 
gayety ; our vices he would have signaled, and our miseries he 
would have consoled with his genial laugh. As a writer, Eugene 
Delacroix, whatever the range of his talents, would have found it 
hard to make us accept his ,theories, which certainly would have 
outreached in skepticism and in harshness those of our bitterest 
moralists. ° 

If we invoke posterity in favor of Delacroix, it is because, in re- 
gard to this artist, whose real obscurities are so amply redeemed 
through the very effulgence of genius, the nineteeth century seems 
to have taken to heart to justify the severe words of the American 
philosopher. ‘ Society,”? writes Emerson, “is everywhere in co- 
operation against the virility of its members. The virtue it de- 
mands before all is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It 
loves not realities or creators, but usages and customs.” 

Eugene Delacroix bears the mark of the nineteenth century. 
He alone among modern painters has a mind large enough to reflect, 
in spite of much imperfection and limitation, that immense social 
movement which has not yet reached its moral equilibrium. Dela- 
croix has understood all the passions, the unrest, the torments, and 
the unbelief of his century, and expressed the same in art with utmost 
force. Delacroix has the audacity of his convictions. He is the 
first painter who dared withdraw from the heroes of paganism or 
of the fable their marble mask. He is the first man who has 
given us a picturesque and modern interpretation of historical an- 
tiquity. But Delacroix does not perceive Reality. One may 
almost say he has never seen, such as it is, a tree, a mountain, 
a horse, or a human face, Nature acts upon him as the keys of a 
piano act upon its invisible cords. Every form which strikes his 
vision transfers to his brain a particular vibration. As the instru- 
ment is powerful, perfectly attuned, and of a rare sensibility—as it 
possesses a quality of tone eminently its own, it ever produces an 
original harmony, but yet a harmonyjwhich is not reality... . Nature 
reflects itself in Delacroix’s brain as in a mirror of a peculiar color. 
The effort of his whole soul, and of all his life, has been to express 
faithfully his thought—to make his works reflect the images that 
dwell in his mind. Therefore, we find that in the range of his pic- 
tures impressions have been given rather than what the realist calls 
facts. He has in all cases interpreted rather than realized; and 
while he has, so to speak, slighted the body of the fact, he has 
always conscientiously given its essential spirit. 

Tue Fine Arts’ Quarterly Review has been received. Hameston 
contributes a very able and interesting article on ‘‘ Etching in 
France.”’ We will give some notes from it next week. 

W. G. Rosserri writes the following on Eugene Delacroix in 
the Fine Arts’ Quarterly Review: ‘“ The greatest of cotemporary 
European painters, such we estimate Eugene Delacroix to have 
been, died of consumptive disorder on the 13th of August, 1863. 
He was born at Charenton, near Paris, on the 26th of April, 
1799, his father being Charles Delacroix Constant, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory. Having studied under 
Gusen, he first attracted notice by his picture, bought for the 
Luxembourg Gallery, of ‘Dante and Virgil in the Bark of 
Phlegyas,’ which was exhibited in 1822. Afterward came the 
‘Massacre of Scio,’ the ‘Murder of the Bishop of Liege,’ the 
‘Execution of Marino Falerio,’ ‘Justinian composing his Laws,’ 
the ‘Education of Achilles,’ the painting of the ceiling of the 
Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre, ‘ Medea,’ the ‘Capture of Con- 





stantinople by the Crusaders,’ the ‘ Death of Charles lo Téméraire 
at the Battle of Nancy,’ the ‘Doge Foscari hearing his Son’s 
Sentence read,’ ‘Tasso in the Mad-House,’ ‘ Algerian Women in 
their Apartment,’ a ‘Jewish Wedding in Morocco,’ ‘ Faust and 
Valentine,’ ‘Liberty Guiding the People on the Barricades,’ the 
‘ Death of Sardinapalus,’ and many other births of genius. These 
were now superb masterpieces—all fire and impulse; admirably 
tempered, nevertheless, by a tone of mind as penetrating as it was 
passionate; now ambitious uncertainties, now clear failures, even 
irritating to look at. On the whole, Blake’s words, ‘ Not nega- 
tions of passion, but realities of intellect,’ are very applicable to 
Delacroix’s works, the passion and the intellect, the whole form of 
expression and realization, being, par excellence, those of a 
painter. ‘It was remarked, and he himself never ceased to regret 
it, that he had worked too much with the brush and too little with 
the crayon, and that consequently his work fell short of that pre- 
cision and firmness of drawing which have always been so highly 
prized by the French school.’ Delacroix caused a burst of terror 
among the professional conventionalists and respectabilities of his 
earlier manhood, among whom his pictures produced the effect of 
so many bombs. Personally, however, he kept out of the tumult, 
and almost out of society ; suppressed the powers which he was 
known to possess, of obtaining and commanding an audience, and 
labored devotedly at his art. He died unmarried, and he has been 
buried in the Cemetery of Pere Lachaise.” 





MUSIC. 
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DEBUT OF MISS HARRIS AT THE ACADEMY. 


Miss Lavra Harris, an English girl of about seventeen, made 
a very matter-of-fact sort of success on her first appearance in 
opera at the Academy of Music last week. Seemingly by general 
consent, the large audience assisting at the occasion resolved itself 
into a huge claque upon the rise of the curtain before the first act 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” an opera which we seldom hear 
nowadays except when some innocent little warbler is to be sacri- 
ficed by its family and friends for the crime of having “a good 
voice.’’ We say that the house resolved itself into a claque be- 
cause the applause was bestowed indiscriminately as well as zeal- 
ously, and this resulted purely from the generosity of disposition 
and good-nature common to New Yorkers. Miss Harris did 
indeed, in the course of the evening, earn the liberal complimentary 
allowance awarded her; for example, when she executed her 
portion of the brilliant concerted number with which the second 
act terminates, and again during the principal scene of the last 
act. But had her friends reserved the expression of their enthu- 
siasm until these legitimate moments, the acknowledgment of her 
vocal worth would have been far more flattering to the debutante 
and creditable to the critical acumen of the auditory. It ‘were 
greater kindness to withhold approbation until the postuiant for 
public favor has fairly wrung the laurel wreath from our hands, 
than to force it upon her brow before she has had an opportunity 
to establish her claims. The well-meant kindness of our public 
toward actors and singers has encouraged mediocrity and stayed 
the ambition of men and women capable of attaining higher 
honors than are in store for them in this younger hemisphere. 
Long indulgence, while it continually blunts the taste of the com- 
munity, also leads the victims of it to sudden mortification and 
disaster. An example to prove this is at hand in the case of Miss 
Carlotta Patti, whose unfortunate lameness awakened New York 
sympathy fourfold, and compassion stimulated applause for vocal 
efforts of the merest clap-trap order. The consequence has been 
that the poor girl, overestimating her abilities, was entrapped 
into a business engagement with the adventurer Ullmann, who 
puffed and trumpeted her throughout England, and finally took 
herto the Continent. She was introduced with Ullmannic modesty 
to the solid society of Berlin. The usual salutations being passed, 
Berlin paused for the presentation of credentials from the New 
York cantatrice. Carlotta sang, and Berlin actually hissed her 
off the stage! In commenting upon the occurrence next day, the 
local critics endeavored to prove that this ungallant act of the 
elite of the city was meant to be a rebuke to the manager rather 
than a token of disrespect to his singer; but that was merely 
ironing out the wrinkles a little, for no intelligent audience would 
ever insult an artiste merely to spite an unpopular agent. Else- 
where Miss Patti has also been subjected to expressions of dissatis- 
faction. This is a matter to be deeply regretted, and our public 
should be taken to task for having indirectly caused the young 
lady this humiliation. She is simply the victim of the injudicious 
applause of New York, where her reputation was manufactured. 
With us hissing is unknown—more is the pity. “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child’? can be read, ‘‘ Spare the judicious hiss and 
spoil the artist,” and with equal truth. 

To return to the debut of Miss Harris. The young lady has a 
soprano voice of medium purity, very light, of standard register, 
and better in the upper than in the lower portion of the register. It is 
simply a childish voice, as yet quite undeveloped. What time and 
study may do toward its improvement is something that cannot be 
predicted. When Miss Kellogg made her debut, nobody anticipated 
for her the success that has attended her constant practice; and 
Adelina Patti has been fortunate in training her organ in a high 
degree. Miss Harris may eventually outrank either of these 
prime donne. But she lacks the vigor and independence, appar- 
ently, that is noticeable in both Kellogg and the younger Patti, 
and, while an apt pupil, we have the impression that she will ever 
imitate and never originate. However, speculation as to the proba- 
ble future of opera-singers is quite as unsafe as taking a venture 
in blockade-running. It will be fortunate for her if her friends 
bear in mind the long-deferred Carlotta Patti fiasco and seek not 


to give her a sensation notoriety, the quicker to realize greenbacks 
for talents in embryo. 3 








DRAMA. 





“TAMING A BUTTERFLY.” 


' An adaptation from the French, with the above very taking 
title, was produced at the Olympic Theater last week. The play- 
bills conspicuously inform us that tHis adaptation is “new and 
original,” and that it is the work of “Mr. Augustin Daly, author 
of Leah the Forsaken, and Mr. Frank Wood, author of Leah the 
Forsook.”” Hitherto we have been of the opinion that a German 
dramatist, named Mosenthal, was the author of the play which 
Mr. Daly calls “Leah the Forsaken.” Perhaps, however, the 
names of Mosenthal and Daly are synonymous; or Daly may be 





a free translation of Mosenthal, as Leah is of Deborah. Either 


iu. 
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of these theories will account for, and perhaps justify, the state- 
ments of the play-bill. As for Mr. Frank Wood, he has so often 
assured the public that he is the author of “Leah the Forsook,” 
that everybody now believes it, except one actor who claims to 
have suggested the idea, and another aetor who insists that he 
supplied all the best jokes. ; 

“Taming a Butterfly’ is an adaptation from Victorien Sardon’s 
three-act comedy, called “ La Papillone,” and originally produced, 
we believe, at the Theater Francais, Paris. It must be termed an 
adaptation, and not a mere translation, because Messrs. Daly and 
Wood have attempted to improve upon the original by mixing in 
with it a one-act vaudeville, called “Les 37 Sous de Monsieur ”’ 
Something or other—we forget the French name. Of course 
Messrs. Daly and Wood have failed in this attempt. It is just as 
impossible for men of their caliber to improve Sardon’s comedies as 
it would be for them to improve Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” or 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.”” Nevertheless, we are too 
charitable to blame them for trying, because we know that they 
were obliged to do so in order to get their play acted. Mrs. Sedley 
Brown and Mr. Davidge are two very efficient actors in their way, 
and doubtless Mrs. Wood made it a sine qué non that they should 
have parts in the new piece. This is the business-like view of the 
subject. ; 

But, on the other hand, we do not blame the adaptors for giving 
Mrs. Brown and Mr. Davidge such parts as Polydore and Finette. 
These two characters are represented as man and wife. The 
husband is old and gray. The wife is young and pretty. They 
have a daughter, who is impersonated by a Miss Fanny Prestige, 
and who is very singularly transformed by the adaptors from a 
little girl in the first act to a woman of twenty in the third act, 
although the three acts are supposed to take place in a single day. 
Polydore has a suspicion that his wife has been unfaithful to him, 
and that the daughter is another man’s child. To discover this 
illegitimate parent is the object of his existence. He therefore 
drags the poor girl into the presence of every gentleman who 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Tae “ History of West Point,’’ by Captain E. B. Boynton, re- 
cently published by Mr. Van Nostrand, is certainly one of the 
choicest specimens of typography that has ever appeared from a 
New York press. But a finer illustration still of what can be 
done here is to be found in the large paper copies of the same 
work, which are now ready for distribution to the subscribers. 
Whether we regard the paper, so firm and delicately toned, the 
clear type, or the clean sharp impressions made by the press, 
which may safely be submitted to the inspection of a magnifying 
glass, from any point of view it will be felt that New York pub 
lishers and printers, like those of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Albany, have set a high standard of art before them, toward which 
they are making steady progress. A book-case and a centeretable 
filled with the works put forth by American publishers since the 
commencement of this war would, we think, be looked at with some 
surprise by the practiced eyes of London and Paris publishers ; and 
this result has been accomplished in the face of unprecedented dif- 
ficulties, owing to the scarcity of skilled labor in every department 
of the mechanical] arts. Mr. Alvord, of this city, Mr. Houghton, of 
Cambridge, Mr. Sherman, of Philadelphia, Mr. Munsell, of Albany, 
not to mention others on nearly the same level of excellence, seem 
to have adopted the wise determination, which will surely lead to 
eminence, not to rest satisfied with anything they have already 
done, but to use the best as a starting-point for something higher. 
These gentlemen will find the American public quick to appreciate 
their efforts, while publishers will find the difference of price occa- 
sioned by superior workmanship cheerfully met by a rapidly 
augmented class of intelligent book-buyers. 

Mr. W. J. Widdleton has in the press, and will soon publish, 
Dr. Doran’s entertaining work on the players, “ Their Majesties’ 
Servants,” of which we spoke at the time of its publication in 





enters the house, and compares her eyes, nose, and hair with the 
eyes, nose, and hair of the visitor, in the hope of finding his wife’s 
seducer through some real or fanciful resemblance. Now this is 
impossible in fact, and absurd and gross in fiction. We pity the 
actors who have to play such characters, and the writers who can 
devise them. To say they are immoral is to say too little. They 
are simply disgusting. 

We hear many anxious inquiries in regard to the reason why 
Messrs. Daly and Wood have taken such pains to advertise their 
work as an “original adaptation.”” Is this an Irish bull or a 


England. It will be in two volumes, twelvemo. One hundred 
and fifty copies will be struck off on large paper, in octavo 
form, which copies will be illustrated with photographic impres- 
sions of the best portraits of the most distinguished players : 
Garrick, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, ete. The large-paper 
edition will no doubt be taken up at once by our book fanciers. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields announce a new volume by the late 
Henry D. Thoreau, “‘ Rambles in the Maine Woods,”’ “ Treasures 
from the Prose Works of John Milton’’ (uniform with their edition 
of Fuller’s “Good Thoughts’ and Sir Thomas Browne) ; “ Stum- 





Bohemian joke? Unfortunately, it is neither. It is an admission 
of the fact that there has been ancther adaptation of “ La Papil- 
lone.” We have a copy of this previous version before us. It is 
called “Taming the Truant; a Comedy in Three Acts, by Horace 
Wigan.” It was brought out at the Royal Olympic Theater, Lon- 
don, on the 19th March, 1863. We have excellent reasons for 
believing that Messrs. Wood and Daly are pretty familiar with Mr. 
Horace Wigan’s comedy. If they are not, we can only wonder at 
the curious coincidences which occur in the two adaptations. 
Messrs. Daly and Wood have translated sentence after sentence, 
page after page, in the identical words, phrases, and idioms used 
by Mr. Wigan. Really, this is remarkable. It shows how great 
minds agree about the smallest things. Here and there are differ- 
ences in the dialogue, which only make the similarity more aston- 
shing. For instance: Mr. Wigan says, ‘I shall die with laugh- 


bling Blocks,” by Gail Hamilton (Miss Abigail Dodge) ; a second 
series of “‘Spare Hours,” by Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh; a 
voluine of rhymes by Mr. John G. Saxe, “* Clever Stories of Many 
Nations ;’’ “The Writings of the Persian Poet Sadi,’ edited by 
Mr. Ralph W. Emerson; and a new novel from the pen of Miss 
Harriet E. Prescott. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. have in preparation Henri Martin’s 
‘Age of Louis XIV.,”’ and Miss Harriet Martineau’s “ History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace.”’ The latter work, which comprises a 
history of England from 1815 to 1845, was originally written for 
Mr. Charles Knight’s pictorial ‘“‘ History of England.” The edi- 
tion of Messrs. Walker & Wise will contain an original preface by 
Miss Martineau, and a concluding book, which brings the narra- 
tion of events down to 1854. It will be published in four volumes, 
post octavo. 

Messrs. Sever & Francis, of Cambridge, announce a new library 
edition of the works of the late William Makepeace Thackeray, 
beginning with “ Vanity Fair.’ A good library edition of the 








ng.” The more refined Daly and more erudite Wood substitute 
for this the phrase, “I shall expire with laughter.” Mr. Wigan 
says, “ When a man does not run after his own wife, I always 
suspect him of following his neighbor’s.”” Messrs. Daly and Wood 
say, “If a man don’t follow his own wife, he is sure to follow other 

ople’s.”” With these and a few other verbal exceptions the two 
Gendathes of the dialogue are as much alike as if the same per- 
son had done them both. Was that person Mr. Wigan, or the 
dramatic Siamese twins, Daly and Wood ? 

Having said this much of Mr. Wigan’s version, it is only fair to 
add that Messrs. Wood and Daly have not adhered to the former 
adaptor’s changes in the locale of the play and the names of the 
dramatis persone. Mr. Wigan shifts the scene to Marlow, 
England; Messrs Daly and Wood keep it at Melun, France; 
Wigan’s Mr. Flutter is Daly’s Beaujolais ; Wigan’s Mr. Blush is 
Wood’s Dandrey ; Wigan’s Captain Pertinax is Daly’s Riverol. 
So on for the rest of the cast. Mr. Wigan omits the character of 
Morlac, very funnily played here by Mr. J. H. Stoddard. Mr. 
Wigan does not introduce a Polydore ; nor does he have an Ami- 
nadab Sleek in petticoats in his version, as Daly and Wood have 
a Sister Angelique in theirs. Neither does he retain all the vulgar 
jokes and add others of the same sort, as the “new and original” 
adaptors do. In a word, Mr. Wigan’s version is an elegant comedy 
—and it failed. The version of Messrs. Daly and Wood is a three- 
act farce—a great deal more vulgar than it is long—and as all the 
ladies in the audience blush, while the males in the galleries 
scream and stamp their feet, we should not be surprised if it 
achieved a certain kind of success. 

And now let us sum up, briefly, the merits and demerits of the 
play and the actors. We admit that the piece is full of broad fun 
and forces plenty of laughter. In this respect, and in several 
others, it resembles one of Dan Bryant’sextravaganzas. We pro- 
test against the loose morality of its incidents and its dialogue. 
We protest against the double entendres that Messrs. Daly and 
Wood have introduced. We protest against the insinuations of 
vulgarity in the opening part of the play and to the patent vulgar- 
ity of some of the scenes in acts second and third. On the French 
stage much is permitted which cannot be tolerated here, and 
French actors have a delicate way of saying indelicate things 
which our actors entirely lack. Our criticisms, therefore, are in- 
tended to refer to this adaptation and not to the original, in which 

M. Sardon hits Parisian folly as it flies and transfixes les papillones 
of French society with his sharp satire. As for the actors: Mrs. 
Wood dresses superbly and acts with all her usual abandon and 
esprit, but she disgraces herself and her sex by allowing such a 
play to be enacted at her theater; Mr. Drew is very vulgar and 
very funny; Mr. Mortimer is artistic and gentlemanly; Mr. 
Davidge, in an abominable ré/e, does as well as he can; Miss 
Irving dresses like a fashion-plate and actslike a lady; Mr. Clarke 
keeps his hat on and fires his pistols unnecessarily ; and the rest of 
the characters are well represented. We presume that this piece 
of nonsense and indecency will have its day, but for the sake of 
the honor that remains upon the American stage, we trust its day 
will be very short. 


complete works of the great English novelist would, we think, 
meet with great success, the editions hitherto issued in this coun- 
try not being such as one would care to keep in a library. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers have in preparation ‘ Arctic Research, 
"Expedition and Life among the Esquimaux,” by Mr. C. F. Hall. 
Mr. Hall, as those interested in Arctic matters will remember, is 
a gentleman irom the West, who three or four years since added 
his name to the list of Northern explorers, by his voyage under- 
taken in search of Sir John Franklin, or his survivors, of which 
voyage, in 1860, ’61, "62, his work is the record. He proceeded 
from New York to Greenland, where he remained for some 
time, studying, as one may say, the manners and customs of the 
Esquimaux, for whom he tvok a great liking, and of whom he 
gossips very pleasantly. In the course of his Northern wanderings 
he came across what he believes to be the remains of a settlement 
made by old Martin Frobisher, in the days of good Queen Bess, 
relics from which he brought away with him. He learned from 
the Esquimaux that a blacksmith’s anvil was formerly among 
these relics, and was used by the strongest of their number to test 
their strength by; before his arrival, however, it had been thrown 
into the sea. That it was an anvil, he discovered by the models 
of it which several of them cut for him in wood. Mr. Hall’s 
volume promises to be the most interesting account of Arctic 
life yet produced, more interesting indeed than the late Dr. Kane’s, 
from the fact that the writer cut himself wholly loose from civil- 
ization, taking up his abode with the Esquimaux, and living with 
them for many months in their own manner—as one of themselves, 
in short. His volume will be profusely illustrated with designs by 
the author. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers have also in preparation the Nile 
Journal of Capt. Speke. The April number of their magazine 
will contain the first number of Mr. Thackeray’s posthumous novel, 
the name of which has not yet been given to the public. 











BOSTON. 
Bostor, March, 1864. 


I REFERRED in my last letter to the recent Cambridge reprint 
of Mr. Roundel Palmer’s ‘‘ Book of Praise,”’ and it is deserving of 
renewed attention because of its thoroughly honest character. 
There are epithets that one might think gratuitous in their appli- 
cation to such compilations, but those who have interested them- 
selves in the history of hymns know how rarely such an award is 
deserved by the multitude of these collections. It was my chance 


among a large religious body with us, in an effort to fix upon the 
uncorrupted texts of some of the sacred lyrics in ordinary use. I 
first remarked the great diversity among themselves, and especially 
in hymns borrowed from the repositories of other denominations. 
which the various editors, in appropriating, had remoulded to their 
own religious conceptions, and with no great community of lan- 
guage. In other cases, where the original authorities could be 











examined, I was surprised at the very marked changes which had 
often been made, sometimes without a token and at other times 
with the vague addition of “altered.” Rarely the change had 
perhaps been for the better; but, no matter how good the standing 
of the editor, the usual chance was that the tampering with 
another’s work had been only to render it worse. Such, in a very 
marked degree, was the character of a hymn-book in general use, 
and prepared under the care of Professors Pak and Phelps of 
Andover, gentlemen both who would have scorned an imputation 
of unfairness in dealing with what they chose to take into their 
keeping. On further investigation, I found that this marring of 
the text was begun, in many instances, far back in the life of the 
hymn, and the changeling seemed to have grown in fame while 
the other drooped and was forgotten. I found Wesley had been 
even arrogantly incensed that some of his six hundred products 
had been meddled with; and he tells them he wishes they would 
not attempt the mending, for “really they are not able.”” I was 
a little surprised, then, to find that he had done this very thing 
with one at least of Watts’, bettering it indeed, but unceremoni- 
ously, as in the instance of that beginning ‘ Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,” which very line, by which it is always quoted as 
Watts’, was Wesley’s own creation. So, again, Montgomery lays 
himself open to the same rebuke for complaining of his own suf- 
fering in this respect and inflicting the like upon others. Several 
of the hymnals of late years have been compiled by those who 
were conversant with this conditions of affairs and promised a 
change, in some degree effected, but never wholly. The present 
volume does not seek acceptance as a congregational hand-book» 
and, indeed, in some respects is unfitting for such use; but as of 
correlative use at home, and as a collection future compilers must 
visit, it has a great value from its approach to accuracy in these 
respects. Out of the four hundred and more hymns which it con- 
tains, the compiler has verified by the original text all but about a 
sixteenth part, and a share of these were those by American 
writers whose works he could not get access to. I venture to say 
this is a far greater success in verification than any of his prede- 
cessors have accomplished. It is not to be understood by this 
that Mr. Palmer has always gone to the originals for his text, 
since when a hymn has been improved by a second hand, and in 
this improved state has attained a currency, he has not hesitated 
to give it the preference, but always noting the joint workmanship 
in his notes, as well as the omission of stanzas that he deems it 
necessary in some instances to make. 

The prolixity of the lyric muse of religion has been remarkable 
in all countries, more so doubtless in Germany than elsewhere. 
Their wealth of this sort from Luther down is something note- 
worthy. Nearly two hundred years ago some industrious pietist 
had made a collection of the hymns then attainable, aud they 











to compare, a few years ago, many of the hymnals common. 


numbered nearly thirty-four thousand; a hundred and fifty years 
ago, they reckoned some fifty-five thousand then in print; and I 
find the low enumeration of sixty thousand, scattered in some two 
hundred and fifty hymnals, given for the present estimate. The 
public have of late years been made familiar with the choicest 
specimens of this accumulation in various compilations, like the 
Lyra Germanica in both series, in the “ Hymns from the Land of 
Luther,” and in Richard Massie’s translations from Spitta, who 
has just published, by the way, in England @ second series. The 
first was reprinted here four years ago, as the “‘ Lyra Domestica,”’ 
with an introduction and additions by Rev. Dr. Huntington. 

There is a marked opposition in the beginnings of the English 
and German hymnologies. The throwing off the Papal yoke in 
England was under the guidance of royalty and the ruling classes, 
and the versions of the psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
later by Tate and Brady, were alone graciously vouchsafed for 
the edification of the throngs who followed the footsteps of the 
head of the Church. It was very different in Germany, where 
Luther used the spontaneous utterances of his own singing sou! 
as his oriflamme of victory, while the labor of reformation was 
accomplished by the help of the lower and middle classes. He 
threw his own energetic spirit into their expressions, little imind- 
ful of harmony or easy adaptability to the more fastidious tunable- 
ness of later times. He knew how such rough effusions had served 
the Hussites and the Albigenses in their sore trials, and a strong 
though uncouth word, if it have the ring of the sanctuary, he 
knew could work the results he wished for. There was a mighty 
conducting power in those clear, sharp cutting hymns of his in that 
day, when the life of man was so heavily charged with electric spirit. 
There is no wonder the poor cloth-worker of Magdeburg could 
marshal with one of them his fallen townsmen, and compel, by its 
power of uniting sympathy, the very prison gates to turn that 
had been closed on their brother. Well might the unrecognized 
Melancthon be comforted with that little girl’s singing of Ein fesie 
Burg ist wnser Gott in the streets of Weimar. This spirit had 
not departed when the miseries of the Thirty Years’ War were 
neat overpowering Rist, till he finds consolation in the “ dear cross 
pressing many songs out of him.” 

There was nothing of this fervor in England till the royal pro- 
testation begat its reactionary disquietude among the people, 
which led in turn to Independency and Nonconforming. We all 
know how this fight for religious freedom was fought; how the 
harp was struck and the clarion sounded by God-fearing men; how 
Wither earned the meed of John Winthrop’s “ our modern spirit of 
poesy,” and expiated his boldness within a prison, whilathe Puritan 
lawyer sought his liberty in New England. The complicated 
meters and fantastic language of these earliest of English hymn- 
writers unfit them for modern worship; or if used, like Herbert's 
Sabbath hymn, they are not easily recognized in the adaptation 
necessary. But they furnished in their uncouth way the spirit and 
fervor which later writers have only moulded into fittershape. So 
again in the next century, the anti-Episcopal spirit found its flow- 
ering in Watts, the earliest to break the almost supreme influence 
of Tate and Brady, and as so often happens with literary pioneers, to 
attain at once a position, where he has hardly since been assailed, 
for Watts is the only distinctive hymn-writer who took and has 
held a rank in the various collective editions of the British poets. 
Then came the outgrowth of this commonwealth of religious feeling 
in Wesley and his followers. They were indefatigable song- 
singers to the Lord. It is computed there were at least two 
hundred of them collaborating with him in this work. Charles 
Wesley’s hymns alone number six hundred ; and Doddridge, Batty, 
Cennick, Hart, Steele, and Toplady each produced a volume of 
themselves. It was not till the opening of the present century 
that this hymnologica! success inspired the poets within the pale of 
Episcopacy. Montgomery was about the first of importance to 
illustrate with the spirit of song the Prayer-book of the Church ; 
and he has found worthy successors in Heber, Milman, Kebel, 
Neale, Alford, and others. Bishop Mountset the fashion of search- 
ing the Latin Breviary, and so many have followed him in his 
retrospective idea that I find it stated that within the last thirty 
years the. Anglo-Latin hymns added to collections equal the new 





originals in number; within this same period another authority 
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uts the number of new hymnals at about two hundred. Of the 
Psalms themselves there are counted thirty-two different complete 
metrical versions, and in Holland’s “ Psalmists of Britain’’ there is 
a list of one hundred and fifty versifiers, who have undertaken 
partial renderings of them, and this number is doubtless far from 
including all. 

Imay add, in this connection, that Ticknor & Fields now an- 
nounce two new contributions to this kind of composite literature. 
The first, “‘ Hymns of the Spirit,”’ is a compilation by the Reverends 
Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson. It is not wholly a new 
book, but one based upon a former collection by the same editors, 
which had been widely used among Unitarian churches, and the 
present will doubtless embody the experience of the interim since 
the uther was published. The same publishers have nearly ready 
a like volume, which will be more acceptable to the evangelical 
religionists, ‘Church Pastorals ; Hymns and Tunes for Public and 
Social Worship, collected and arranged by Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D.” It will contain nearly 1,000 hymns and upwards of 400 
tunes. 

With the same imprint comes out this week the book on Egypt. 
by Mr. Clark, that I wrote of last December. It is a choice pro- 
duction of the University Press, equally fine with the Prescott 
biography, and in the press-work, in the opinion of some, even finer. 
The only respect in which a critical taste would wish it better, 
would be in the substituting of the modern and far more graceful 
type for that gaunt old-fashioned letter which of late it has been 
go much the custom to employ. It has really nothing to recom- 
mend it but its antiquity, and that is a drawback without the 
proper associations. Twenty years ago and more, Pickering used 
to gratify the scholarly taste by using it in reprints of Bacon’s 
essays and similar old-time books, and there it was not objection- 
able. but fitted the rather quaint, and sometimes a little awkward 


* phraseology, as it seemed to modern notions. It is about twelve 


years, I think, since some of the newspapers, seeking for novelty 
to attract the eye to advertisements, used it in that department 
of their sheet. Thence, of a sudden, some of our publishers put 
their books into it; the fashion took, as anything new often will, 
and now it has got so that it is hardly an exception to see it, and 
this despite the verdict of critical tastes, which has always been 
against it. The artistic eye for proportion and ease of form has 
always preferred the accumulated skill of years as it had perfected 
itself in the modern fonts. It is to be hoped the mania will not 
last much longer; but that its acceptability is waning is not 
assured by finding the two most beautiful of our recent books, 
the Prescott and this “‘ Daleth,”’ in it. 

It is refreshing to come back to old standards of taste now and 
then. There has been of late years such a rivalry for novelty of 
binding that we turn with satisfaction to one of those good, whole- 
some brown-cloths that Ticknor first made his reputation with. 
One always associates their original issues of the favorite poets 
among us with it. They have just gladdened my sight with 
putting it upon a reprint of such of Browning’s poems as they 
had not on their list before, such as Sordello, Strafford, Christmas 
Eve, and Easter-Day ; and this preparatory completion of his 
works is in anticipation of an entirely new volume of his poems 
which they have now in press. I shall speak of this more at large 
another time. A 





FOREIGN. 


Tue last arrival of English papers brings us intelligence of the 
death of Miss Adelaide Anne Proctor, the poetess. The day on 
which she died is not mentioned, nor the sickness which caused 
her death; but it was probably consumption, reports of her declin- 
ing health from that insidious disease having from time to time 
reached us. Miss Proctor, as most of her readers are aware, was 
the daughter of Mr. Bryan Waller Proctor, better known as 
“ Barry Cornwall”’—one of the oldest, as he certainly is one of the 
sweetest, of the living poets of England. The fact that she was 
“ Barry Cornwall’s’’ daughter, we have always thought, was of great 
advantage to her when it was known that she wrote verse. It gave 
her admittance into the best journals and magazines, and inclined 
the hearts of her critics to mercy. Not that Miss Proctor did not 
write well—she did from the beginning—but that her poems were 
not so superior to the poetical writings of other English poetesses 
as to justify the reputation which they at once procured for her. 
She may have written at an early period, but she reached woman- 
hood before she began to publish. Her first efforts were in the 
shape of translations for the works of her friend, Mrs. Jameson. A 
little later she began to print in Household Words. Her first 
collection, ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics,” was published in 1858; her 
last, “A Chaplet’ of Verses,” in 1862. Between these two vol- 
umes there was a second series of “ Legends and Lyrics” the 
date of which has escaped us. These three volumes of Miss 
Proctor were consolidated into one by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 
and published during the past year in their favorite ‘“ blue-and- 
gold” series of poets. 

Miss Proctor’s poems are all short and fall under the head of 
cecasional verses. Their chief characteristics are sweetness and 
elegance, and a vein of tender thoughtfulness which, in the last 
years of her life, ran into the fervors and exaltations of the Romish 
Church, of which, we believe, she was amember. The impression 
which her poetry leaves upon the mind is like that which certain 
flowers leave upon the sense; the aroma is sweet, but faint in 
the extreme. The poem by which she is best known is probably 
«© A Woman’s Question ;” 

’ “* Before I trust my fate to thee.” 

Miss Proctor’s age is not mentioned in any of the obituary 
notices that we have seen. Should the reader be curious in the 
matter he may arrive at some conclusion by re-reading the poems 
below—the loving greetings of her noble old poet-father : 


“TO ADELAIDE. 

“Child of my heart! My sweet, belov’d First-born ! 
Thou dove, who tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 
Thou rainbow, who dost shine when all the showers 
Are past, or passing! Rose which hath no thorn, 
No spot, no blemish—pure and unforlorn ! 
Untouched, untainted! O, my Flower of flowers! 
More welcome than to bees are summer bowers, 

To stranded seamen life-assuring morn ! 

Welcome—a thousand welcomes! Care, who clings 
Round all, seems loosening now its serpent fold : 

New life springs upward ; and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless springs ! 

Sweet mother, is it so? or, grow I old, 

Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams ? 


“ November, 1825.” 


‘* GOLDEN-TRESSED ADELAIDE. 
‘6 4 SONG FOR A CHILD.—(1631.) 
« Set to music by the Chevalier Neukomm, 
“ Sing, I pray, @ little song, 
Sy other dear ' P 
Neither sad nor ay long ; 
Golden-tressed Adelaide ! 


Therefore, let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear! 
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“* Let it be a merry strain, 
Mother dear! 
Shunning e’en the thought of pain: 
For our gentle child will weep, 
If the theme be dark and deep ; 
And we will not draw a single tear, 
Mother dear! 


‘* Childhood should be all divine, 
Mother dear! 
And like endless summer shine ; 
Gay as Edward’s shouts and cries, 
Bright as Agnes’ azure eyes : 
Therefore, bid thy song be merry: dost thou hear, 
Mother dear ?” 


Peace to the memory of Adelaide Anne Proctor, and consolation 
to the heart of her father, dear old ‘* Barry Cornwall !” 

The February number of the Cornhili Magazine contains, in ad- 
dition to the Thackeray “In Memoriam” by Mr. Dickens, and a 
hearty and genial paper on the great novelist by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, the following poem, which the English papers attribute 
to Lord Houghton (Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes) : 


“ HISTORICAL CONTRAST. 
“May, 1701: Dscemper, 1863. 


‘When one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 
Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times—when Dryden died, 


‘Our royal abbey’s Bishop-Dean * 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 
But, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there. 


“The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a Nation’s pain ; 
* Panther’ and ‘ Hind’ forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


**O gentler Censor of our age! 
Prime master of our ampler tongue ! 
Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with Wrong. 


* Fielding—without the manner’s dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room, 
What Prelate deems thy life his loss? 
What Halifax erects thy tomb? 


‘* But, may be, He—who so could draw 
The hidden Great—the humble Wise, 
Yielding with them to God’s good law, 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies. Hy.” 


Two new dialect-poets, so to speak, have recently published vol- 
umes in England—Mr. John Campbell Shairp, “ Kilmahoe, and 
other Poems,” and Mr. Samuel Laycock, “ Lancashire Rhymes.” 
We select from the former a charming song, on the old theme, 
“ The Bush aboon Traquair.” 


* Will ye gang wi’ me and fare 
To the bush aboon Traquair? 
Owre the high Minchmuir we’ll up and awa’, 
This bonny summer noon, 
While the sun shines fair aboon, 
And the licht sklents saftly doun on holm and ha’. 


** And what would ye do there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
A lang driech road, ye had better let it be ; 
Save some auld skrunts o’ birk 
I’ the hill-side lirk, 
There’s nocht i’ the warld for man to see, 


‘But the blithe lilt o’ that air, 
‘The Bush aboon Traquair,’ 

I need nae mair, it’s eneuch for me; 
Owre my cradle its sweet chime 
Cam’ sughin’ frae auld time, 

Sae tide what may, |’!l awa’ and see. 


* And what saw ye there 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed ? 
I heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing doun to the Vale o’ Tweed. 


‘* And birks saw I three or four, 
Wi’ grey moss bearded owre, 
The last that are left o’ the birken shaw, 
Whar mony a simmer e’en 








Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny bonny gloamins that are lang awa’, 


* Frae mony a but and ben, 
By muirland, holm, and glen, 
They cam’ ane hour to spen’ on the greenwood sward ; 
But lang hae lad an’ lass 
Been lying ’neth the grass, 
The green green grass o’ Traquair kirkyard. 


‘* They were blest beyond compare, 
When they held their trysting there, 
Amang thae greenest hills shone on by the sun ; 
And then they wan a rest, 
The lownest and the best, 
I’ Traquair kirkyard when a’ was dune, 


‘* Now the birks to dust may rot, 
Names o’ luvers be forgot, 
Nae lads and lasses there ony mair convene ; 
But the blithe lilt o’ yon air 
Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and green,” 


The ‘Lancashire Rhymes” of Mr. Laycock, says one of his 
critics, are songs or stories of the life of the factory hands, clothed 
in the homeliest dialect, and in verse of which the only beauty is 
its rugged truth and simplicity. ‘Mr. Laycock busies himself 
and his readers with the circumstances and work of the Manches- 
ter of to-day. What is nearest to the thoughts of a striving mill- 
hand, in or out of work, is the home and the daily life of himself 
and his family. His history is bound up, not with the deeds or the 
habits of his forefathers, but with the machinery and the materials 
which provide him labor and maintenance, and with the masses of 
similarly situated human beings who are laboring alongside of 
him.” ‘The best proof that verses marked with the sterling 
homely strength of Mr. Laycock’s ‘ Lancashire Rhymes’ do find 
their way to the heart of the Lancashire weaver, is to be found in 
the fact that forty thousand copies of these particular poems had 
been sold in single sheets before the author collected them into a 
volume.”’ 

Here is one of Mr. Laycock’s “‘ Rhymes,’ the complaint of a 
Lancashire weaver, thrown out of employment, it would seem, by 
the American war and the consequent failure of the supply of 
cotton : 


“ Confound it! aw ne’er were so woven afore, 
Mi back’s welly broken, mi fingers are sore ; 
Aw’ve been starin’ an’ rootin’ among this Shurat, 
Till awm very near getten as bloint as a bat. 


“ Every toime aw go in wi’ mi cuts to owd Joe, 
He gies mi a cursin, an’ bates mi an’ o ; 
Aw’ve a warp i’ one loom wi’ boath selvedges marr’d, 
An’ th’ other’s as bad for he’s drest it to’ hard. 


“ Aw wish aw wur fur enuff Off, eawt o’ th’ road, 
For 0’ weavin’ this rubbitch awm getten reet stowd ; 
Aw’ve nowt i’ this world to lie deawn on but straw, 
For aw’ve only eight shillin’ this fortni’t to draw. 








* Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. 
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“ Neaw aw have n’t mi family under mi hat, 
Aw’ve a woife an’ six childer to keep eawt o’ that ; 
So awm rayther among it present yo’ see, 
Iv ever a fellow wur puzzled, it’s me! 


‘* Mony a toime i’ mi’ loife aw’ve seen things lookin’ feaw, 
But never as awkard as what they are neaw ; 
Iv there isn’t some help for us factory folk soon, 
Aw’m sure we shall o be knock’d reet eawt o’ tune, 


* Come give us a lift, at han owt to give, 
An’ help yo’re poor brothers an’ sisters to live ; 
Be kind, an’ be tender to th’ needy an’ poor, 
An’ we’ll promise when th’ toimes mend we’ll ax yo’ no moor.” 


Elsewhere he says, with a kind of grim humor: 


“Yon Yankees may think it rare fun, 
Kickin’ up sich a shindy o’ th’ globe, 
Confound ’em, aw wish they’d get done, 
For they’d weary eawt th’ patience o’ Job '” 


We certainly are a great trial—to the English. 

Among recent deaths in England we notice that of Miss Lucy 
Aikin, at the age of eighty-one. She was the daughter of Dr. 
John Aikin and the niece of his sister, afterward Mrs. Barbauld—a 
pair of literary worthies who, in the last century, made a pleasant 
little reputation by their joint work, ‘‘ Evenings at Home.’’ Miss 
Aikin’s latest work was a “ Life of Addison,” which was pub- 
lished about twenty years ago. 

Mrs. Mary Howitt will shortly publish a new novel entitled 
“ The Cost of Caer Gwn. 

The Countess de Gasparin has a new work in the press. 

Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, C.B., author of ‘‘ The Siege of Kars,”’ 
is about to publish ‘‘The Hekim Bashi; or, The Adventures of 
Giuseppe Antonelli, a Physician in the Turkish Service.” 

Mr. E. B. Eastwick, late Charge d’ Affaires in Persia, and an 
oriental scholar of good repute, has in press the “ Journal of a 
Diplomate’s Three Years’ Residence in Persia.” 

Mr. Andrew Bisset is announced as the author of a forthcoming 
historical work, “‘ The History of the Interregnum from the Death 
of Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar.” 

Prof. Sybel will soon be introduced to the English public by a 
‘“‘ History of the French Revolution from 1789-1795.” 

The French Institute has lost largely by the death of its mem- 
bers during the past year. Two great artists no longer oceupy 
chairs therein—Horace Vernet and Eugene Delacroix—while 
authors of all sorts have vacated theirs, giving place, let us hope, 
to better men. The most noted of the latter are, Alfred de Vigny, 
the poet; Leon de Wailly, the translator of Shakespeare and 
Scott ; Lucien Arnault, a poet; Madame Dutertre (née Baroness 
of Corlowitz), authoress of novels and dramas, and laureate of the 
Academy for her translations of Klopstock and Schiller; Charin, 
dramatist and song-writer; Nicole, Vaudevillist; Jean Renaud, 
litterateur and philosopher; and A. de Goy, the translator of 
Mr. Charles Dickens. Among other foreign authors who have 
died in the course of last year are, Drynody, a Hungarian poet ; 
Francisco Antuna de Figueroa, national poet of the Republic of 
Uruguay ; Galvaz Amandi, a Spanish dramatist; Miniszewsky, a 
Polish litterateur and journalist, who, having forsaken the national 
cause, fell by the Secret Tribunal; Teobaldo Cicconi, a Venitian 
poet ; Louis Olona, a Spanish comic writer; Alexander Soutzo, a 
Greek poet; Mary Gordon (Alexandra Bergen), dramatic author- 
ess, and translator of many French and English dramas into Ger- 
man; Friederich Hebbel, the German dramatist; Ventura de la 
Vega, of Madrid; Moser, a German poet; and Johannes Sporschil, 
the German historian. 

M. W. Reymond’s last contribution to the literary history of 
France is entitled ‘‘ Corneille, Shakespeare, et Goethe: Etude sur 
l’Influence Anglo-Germanique en France au XIXe Si&cle.’”’ It is 
published at Berlin, as is likewise his former work, ‘Etudes sur 
la Littérature du Second Empire Franguais,” which is not allowed 
to enter France. ; 

A French “ Notes and Queries ’’ has just been started in Paris. 
Its title is ‘“‘ L’Intermediaire des Chercheurs et des Curieux.” 

A new and probably curious Catholic work is announced as being 
in the press: ‘‘ Notre-Dame de France depuis l’Origine du Chris- 
tianism jusqu’a nos jours.” 

The Fiorentines are preparing for the great centenary commemo- 
tation of Dante which will be held a year from this coming May. 
They have commenced the publication of a journal devoted to Dante 
matters, (esclusivamente dantesco), which will be published thrice 
a month, and will be continued till June, 1865, under the title of 
“ Giornale del Centenario.” 

Paolo Franchi, an Italian poet, has been engaged by Madame 
Ristori to write a drama for her. The subject is to be Henrico 
VIII., and she intends to play, it is said, all his five wives ! 

A Spanish translation of Mr. Renan’s “Vie de Jésus,”’ by M. 
Frederico de la Vega, has just been published at Paris. 

M. L. Davesiés de Pontés has two new works in press: “Notes 
sur la Gréce’’ and ‘‘ Etudes sur l’Orient,” the latter with an intro- 
duction by M. Jacob, the bibliophile. 

M. Alexander Weill will at once publish “Justinien de la 
Presse suivie d’une Loi fundamentale sur la Presse.”’ 

Two new additions have recently been made to the Renan 
literature : ‘‘ La Vraie Viede Jésus, seconde instruction pastorate 
by Mgr. Plantier,” and “Lettre & M. E. Renan, & l’occasion de 
sou ouvrage instituté Vie de Jésus, par M. L’ Abbé Bourgade.” 

M. Francis Mounier is announced as the editor of “ Alouin et 
Charlemagne, avec de fragments d’un Commentaire inédit 
@’Alcuin sur Saint Matthiew et d’autres pitces, publiées pour la 
premiere fois.’’ 

M. Thalés Bernard has in press a volume entitled “Lisette de 
Béranger.” 

M. de Lamartine is announced as the author of three studies or 
elogés on ‘ Fénelon,” “ Jacquard,” and “ Héloise et Abelard.” 

M. Antoine de Latour is the author of “ Etudes Littéraires sur 
Espagne contemporaire.’’ 

“ L’ Autographe” is the title of a new French publication, the 
object of which is to present fac-similes of the handwriting of all 
the political, civil, military, bureaucratic, literary, scientific, 
dramatic, artistic, musical, and conversational celebrities of 
France, past and present. It is edited by MM. de Villemesant and 
Bourdin, formerly of Figaro, and is published twice a month. 

Here is a translation from its pages of Garibaldi’s address to 
his soldiers after the taking of Rome: 

** Soldiers! To those who would follow me I offer hunger, cold, 
and heat—neither bread, barracks, food, nor ammunition ; but. 
instead, continued duty, constant attacks, battles, forced marches. 
and charges of the bayonet. Who love their country wil! follow 
m 


e. GaRiBaxp1. 
“ July, 1849.” . 


M. Dumanoir, the dramatist, gives this bit of copy-book moral- 
ity : ‘‘Cowards are ever the friends of the wicked.’ 

V. Broglie’s contiibution runs + “ My name is not worthy to figure 
in a collection ;” to which George Sand says, “ Nor tine.” to 
which Eugene Sue says, ‘Nor mine either ;” to which Viennet 
very properly remarks, “ Oh, triple pride!” to which Paul Feval, 
the real author of the drama known in London as the “ Duke’s 
Motto,” adds, ““Say quadruple, and say no more about it.” 

Here is more outrageous modesty. Thiers, being asied to con- 
tribute, sends : 


“T know not what to say, and I-avow it!—A. Tarsrs.” 














On which M. Emile de Girardin remarks, “Oh, Bavard !” 
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Well may Salvandy, the Ex-Minister of Public Instruction, say, 
apropos of the above: 

‘* And these are the two men of our day who possess the most 
extraordinary fecundity of ideas. M. Emile de Girardin promises 
us one a day; M. Thiers, without promising, gives us a thou- 
sand. They were in a niggardly humor when they wrote the 
above!” 

The handwriting of Lamartine is small and delicate as that 
of an excitable and impressionable-woman. His contribution 
runs : 

** Borné dans sa nature, infini dans ses veux, 
L’homme est un Dieu tombe qui se souvient des Dieux.” 


Here is an idea of Leon Gozlan’s, singular and clever enough to 
deserve reproduction : 

“Being rather mad, I have always attached to every shade of 
sensation ] have experienced, the notion of color. Thus, to me, 
piety is of a tender blue; resignation, pearl-gray; joy, apple- 
green; satiety, the color of café-au-latt ; pleasure, velvet-rose ; 
sleep, the hue of tobacco smoke; reflection, orange; ennui, 
chocolate; the unpleasantry of paying a bill, lead-color ; receiving 
money, a bright red; rent-day, burnt sienna—a villainous color. 
As to happiness, that is a color 1 know not.—Lron Gozuan.”’ 

While on the subjects of autographs, we may mention the 
prices which several brought at a recent sale in Paris: Henry IV. 
to the Marshal de Bouillon, 128 franes; a letter from Tasso, 125 
francs ; Sully to Louis XII., 111 francs: Henry VIII. to Madame 
de Ferté, 276 francs ; James II. to the Countde Lauzun, announcing 
his departure from England, 51 francs; J. J. Rossean, 32 francs ; 
Diderot to Garrick, 86 francs; Scott, 42 francs; Alfieri, 36 
francs. 

The “Life of M. Victor Hugo” has reached the sixth edition. 
The only English edition of it, we believe, is the one which was 
published in this city by Mr. G. W. Carleton. 

M. de Lamartine is said to have realized $80,000 last year from 
one of the lotteries established for his relief. Another is on the 
tapis, and its tickets, which cost only five sous, are in every 
tobacco and stationery window ; when it is drawn, he will receive 
$120,000. The latest report concerning him is that he is about 
to saddle a Russian princess with his debts. 

Dante and Savonarola are to have statues erected to their mem- 
ory at Florence. 

Joost van der Vondel, the greatest poet of Holland, receives an 
ovation every year from his countrymen, by the representation of 
his “‘ Gysbrecht van Amstel.”” A monument, for which the whole 
nation has contributed, has been erected to him at Amsterdam, 
and will shortly be uncovered, attended by the festivities usual 
on such occasions. It is expected that Cologne will take an 
active part in the celebration which Holland is preparing for the 
memory of its Shakespeare. 

A new journal, of the Ledger order, is about to be started in 
Germany. It will be called the Roman Zeitung, and published 
weekly; at least thirty-one volumes of novels will be published in 
it during the twelvemonth. Of the novels promised in the first 
year, the chief are, “German Variations,” in three volumes, by 
Professor Bodenstedt (who, by the way, has lately received the 
Maximilian order) ; ‘‘ Prince Eugene,”’ by L. Mithlbach, the femin- 
ine James of Germany; with other fictions by Jacob Corvinus, 
Hesekiel, Rau, Ring, Hermann, Schmid, and others.. A new comic 
paper is also announced under the name of Mizxpickle. 

At Altona there has just appeared, as ‘‘ Supplement to Goethe’s 
Works,”’ ‘ Juristische Abhandlung iiber die Fléhe (de pulisbus.), 
Von Johann Wolfgang Goethe.’ As far back as 1839 an edition 
of the original Latin text and German translation was published 
at Berlin, also with Goethe’s name, which gave rise to Von der 
Hagin’s paper on the subject, reprinted in the fourth volume of 
‘*Germania,’’ in which it is shown that the work originally ap- 
peared anonymously at Marburg, in 1635, more than a century 
before the birth of Goethe. 

Mr. Henry Morley, known to American readers by his charming 
Biography of Bernard Palissy, the Potter, has just published a 
large octavo, entitled “‘ English Writers; comprising the Writers 
before Chaucer, with an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods 
of English Literature.’”? Complete in itself, and enriched with a 
copious index, it forms the first of a series of three volumes, each 
intended to be equally complete, and the whole to form a History 
of the English Language and Literature. From Mr. Morley’s 
antecedents as a writer, which are those of a careful, painstaking 
scholar, we anticipate an excellent and standard work. We trust 
he will bring it down so as to embrace the literature of the present 
time. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known antiquary and scholar, 
has recently published a posthumous work by his grandsire, “ The 
Autobiography of Thomas of Birkenshaw in the County of York.” 
(1736-1797.) 

Mr. G. H. Lewes has in press a new philosophical work, ‘“ Ar- 
istotle ; a Chapter from the History of Science, including Analyses 
of Aristotle’s Writings.”’ 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, a grandson, we believe, of the Hazlitt, 
has lately edited a curious Shakespeare volume, the “‘ Hundred 
Merry Tales,” out of which Beatrice was said to have had her wit. 
This unique old “ Joe Miller’? was a lost book till the fragment of it 
now extant was picked up from a book-stall by the Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare. “A.C. Mery Talys” was first printed as a folio of twenty- 
four leaves, by John Rastell, about 1525. The leaves of more 
than one copy of this edition were used by a binder while they 
were new as material for the pasteboard of another volume, which 
volume was the cause of their being preserved to us; for, though 
the “Mery Talys” were reprinted at various times in the 16th 
century, the copy thus rescued was the only one extant, till it was 
reprinted some years ago for private circulation, by the late Samuel 
Weller Singer, together with the “Mery Tales and Quicke An- 
sweres.”’ Of the latter, only two old copies are extant—one printed 
about 1535, in quarto, by Thomas Berthelet, containing one hun- 
dred and fourteen anecdotes; the other in twelvemo, printed in 
1567, by Henry Wykes, and containing twenty-six new stories. 
Mr. Hazlitt, whose specialty in authorship is old English literature, 
has annotated these old jest books, and reprinted them in an ele- 
gant little volume. 

“ The Queens of the Foot-Lights” (Les Reines de la Rampe) is 
the title of an entertaining volume by MM. L. de Montchamp and 
Charles Mosont. It contains memoirs, more or less accurate, of 
ten of these royal ladies: Marie Desmares (Moliere’s Le Champ- 
mesle), Adrienne Le Couvreur, Claire-Joséphe-Hippolyte-Leris 
Clairon de la Tude (better known as Clairon), Marie Faengoise 
Dumesnil, Catharine Josephine Rafin (whose stage name was 
Duchesnois), Georges Weimar (Madlle. Georges), Anne-Fran- 
goise-Hippolyte Mars, Rachel Felix, Madlle. Pauline-Virginie 
Dejazet, and Amelie Thomase Delauney Dorval. The life of the 
latter, who was loved by the poet Alfred de Vigny, was a sad, 
wild dream. The Revolution of *48 brought her to want, and. 
worse still, witnessed the death of a favorite child, by her third 
husband, Luguet, an actor belonging to the Palais Royal. The 
death of this boy, in the May of that year, at the age of four and 
a half, drew from her this despairing cry, in the shape of a letter 
to the author of “ Lelia :” 

“T have lost my boy, my George! Did you know it? Butyou 
could not know the profound, irreparable grief which I feel. I 

know not what to do, what to believe! I cannot understand how 
God takes from us creatures so dear! I would pray to Him, but 
I find only rebellion and anger in my heart. J pass my life over 











his little tomb. I would, but I can no more, love my other 
children. I have sought for consolation in books of prayers. I 
have found nothing which speaks to me of my situation, 
and of the children whom we have lost. Is it necessary to 
thank God for so frightful a misfortune? No—I cannot. 
Jesus himself, did he not cry, ‘My God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’ If that great spirit could doubt, what can 
become of us creatures? Ah! my dear, how unfortunate am I! 
He was my only happiness. I believed he was my recompense for 
having been a good creature, and thoroughly devoted to a family, 
the charge of which was very dear, but also very heavy on my 
poor shoulders. I was so happy! I envied no one anything. I 
strove with courage in a hateful profession, in which I did my 
best, and when illness did not prevent me, with the idea of 
making all my world around me happier. The revolutions—all 
Art lost—still we were happy. Our poor little ones made barricades ; 
sang the ‘ Marseillaise’—the cries of the streets doubled their 
gayety. Well, then! somedays later the very same noises doubled 
the convulsions of my poor George. He had fourteen days of 
agony. For fourteen days have we been on the cross. He fell at 
our feet on the third of May. He gave up his little spirit on the 
sixteenth of May at half-past three in the afternoon.” 


The sequel to this great sorrow of the poor actress is thus re- 
lated by M. Alexandre Dumas : 


“One day Dorval, having gone out in the morning, remained 
from home the entire day. The fears of her children during the 
hours of her absence may be guessed. At last, toward eight 
o’clock in the evening, she came home, greatly agitated. Luguet 
timidly asked her some questions, but they saw directly that there 
was a secret which she would not tell. From that moment for- 
ward this absence happened daily, and as every day she went out 
and returned at the same hour—in a household the strength of 
which was worn out—they habituated themselves to this absence, 
which gave the family a little calmness. Further, it was thought 
that Maria passed all this time in some church. One evening, 
however, she came home ill, shivering violently and coughing fre- 
quently. Luguet examined her attentively, and perceived that her 
clothes were drenched. Heavy rain had fallen during the day, 
and it was mid-winter. Where had she been while this rain had 
been falling, which had so entirely saturated her garments? It 
became a matter of anxiety. Luguet determined to know where 
she went. He did so on the morrow, it needing but to follow her. 
She had bought a camp-stool. She had fixed to the railing which 
surrounded little George’s tomb a heavy chain and a padlock, and 
every morning in winter, during the rudest months of the year, 
she went thither and installed herself there with her Bible and a 
piece of embroidery. And when passers-by, who heard her groan, 
would ask the keepers of the cemetery, ‘What is that ?’ they 
would get for answer, ‘It is that poor Madam Dorval, who is 
weeping for her little child.’ ”’ 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuis society held their February meeting on Tuesday, the 
28d ult., at the house of the first vice-president, Thomas Ewbank, 
Esq. The chair was taken by the president, George Folsom, 
LL.D. The corresponding secretary, George Gibbs, Esq., read 
letters from several distant members, and informed the society 
that he had prepared a paper on the progress of ethnology in the 
He laid 
on the table all the correspondence of past years which he has col- 
lected, filed in order. 

The recording secretary noticed several subjects thought worthy 
of attention. 

Histories of two of the corresponding members of the society 
have been given in the newspapers. M. Du Chaillu, the enterpris- 
ing traveler in Africa, and the first capturer of the gorilla, was at 
Fernando Vaz in October last, proposing to make a third journey 
of exploration into the interior. Dr. Livingstone is reported to 
have been killed in the vicinity of Lake Niassa, but the report is 


two last years, which he will reed on a future occasion. 


doubted. 

The discovery of a pyramid in some part of California has been 
reported, without much appearance of probability, concerning 
which information is desired. It is said to be made of stones about 
six feet long. 

Dr. Koélle, an English missionary on the west coast of Africa, 
who has published several books on African languages, has recom- 
mended that, in teaching ignorant natives to read, only one set of 
letters should be employed, for the sake of simplicity, the capitals 
being omitted. The ancients generally used only one set. 

An original mode of conversation—A recent English paper 
gives an account of an interesting and ingenious way of intercom- 
munication practiced some years ago by a party of native Chris- 
tians, who had been driven from Madagascar, and at Algoa Bay 
met with Africans who had been instructed by Dutch missionaries. 
They were ignorant of each others’ languages, but directed atten- 
tion in turns to such passages in their Bibles as contain sentences 
which they wished to express, beginning with the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis, which contains the account of the confusion of tongues. 

Chickamauga and its neighborhood were the seat of the first mis- 
sion to the Cherokees about fifty years ago. It was then called 
Brainerd. Missionary Ridge still retains its name. 

Lt.-Col. Raasloff, Danish Minister, laid on the table a book en- 
titled “ Denmark and Germany since 1815,”’ published in London 
in 1862, with maps showing the claims of both parties on Sleswig 
Holstein. 

Mr. Ewbank invited attention to the pamphlet entitled “ In- 
structions for Research into the Ethnology arid Philology of Amer- 
ica.”’ prepared by Mr. Gibbs and published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. It is well adapted for use in making investigations 
of all kinds and for writing unwritten languages by persons having 
opportunities : a large selection of words judiciously chosen being 
given in English, French, Spanish, and Latin, with blank pages to 
be filled up. 

The vocabularies of the Chinook languages and Jargon, by Mr. 
Gibbs, were also exhibited by Mr. Ewbank, on which the author 
gave some interesting information. 

A large sheet, published by Dr. Macgowan, in China, in the 
Chinese language, with illustrations, was exhibited by Mr. 
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Ewbank. It gave the Chinese their first familiar explanations of 
the cause of eclipses. 

Mr. Ewbank exhibited also photographs of the late secretary of 
the society, Professor Turner, and of the Hon. Mr. Lisboa, the 
Brazilian Minister. : 

Mr. Gibbs read a valuable paper on the Indians in British 
America, by Dr. Kirby, Chaplain of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Thanks were voted to the author. 

Dr. Wilson, in compliance with a request by the president, in- 
formed the society that the Iroquois, or Six Nations of New York 
Indians, are soon to send a delegation to Washington, to ask for a 
just return for valuable lands of which they have been deprived. 
They have in their possession a wampum belt, presented to the 
nation by General Washington, while President of the United 
States, and have preserved the words which their “ Great Father ” 
spoke on giving it. The Chiefs have been consulting on the sub- 
ject, and have concluded that the people of New York are their 
brothers, or at any rate the successors of their ancestors, and that 
they are just and faithful, and would wish that the people of the 
Six Nations should receive their rightful dues, if they were informed 
of the circumstances. It has been thought that if a meeting of 
the citizens of New York were first held, and an expression of their 
judgment and wishes were made, after considering the case, the 
effect in Washington would be favorable. The principal chief of 
the Iroquois, the aged Harry Webster, has lately died, and a grand 
council was to be held at Onondaga, on the 24th February, to 


New York. The belt above mentioned is white, representing 
peace ; and bears the figures of thirteen men, each representing 
one of the old thirteen United States. 

On motion of Judge Daly, a committee of five members of the 
society was appointed to provide for a meeting at the Historical 
Society’s building, to hear the Iroquois delegates explain their 
cause, recite the history of Washington’s wampum belt, and repeat 
the words with which he accompanied that pledge of our national 
faith. 

The committee consists of Judge Charles P. Daly, Theodore 
Dwight, George Gibbs, Dr. John Torrey, and Dr. J. K. Merritt. 
The president was added by a vote of the society. 

Mr. Raasldff was requested to communicate anything which 
he might have learned during his visit to China, as envoy from 
Denmark to make a treaty with the Chinese government. Having 
nothing of an ethnological character to communicate, Mr. Raasloff 
gave a brief account of the success of Mr. Burlinghame, U. §. 
Minister to China, in procuring an important modification of the 
arrangements lately pending, for the transfer to foreign powers of 
tracts of land, for their permanent possession and colonization. 
The English and French had wished to obtain the sovereignty: of 
the lands, but Mr. Burlinghame, to avoid the risk of a seizure 
in case of war, urged that the Chinese should retain the sover- 
eignty, which has been at length determined. 

New members elected on recommendation of the Committee on 
Nominations, through their chairman, Dr. Torrey: For resident 
members, Rev. A. Fishel and Claudius E. Habricht, Esq., Swed- 
ish Consul-General. For corresponding members, Rev. Dr. Thom- 
son, of Beyrout; Dr. Usher Parsons, of Providence; Rev. R. C. 
Trench, Archbishop of Dublin; Dr. Alexander Sweizer, of Zurich, 
Switzerland; and Mr. L. H. Bunnell, of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This society, at its weekly meetings within the period of two 
years, has been the means of calling forth much valuable material 
for the illustrations of its local history. The recent inaugural of 
ex-President Fillmore at the opening of the Sanitary Commission 
Fair revived a subject of much conjecture, concerning the origin 
of the name which the city bears, and which has been continued 
by ex-Mayor Ketchum, whose long acquaintance with Indian tra- 
ditions, history, and language, has enabled him to throw much light 
on the doubtful question. The paper upon the boundary line be- 
tween Canada and the United States, which was read on a recent 
occasion, by W. A. Bird, Esq., of Black Rock, who was one of the 
surveyors having in charge a difficult and important part of the 
work, was an exceedingly valuable contribution to general history. 
Some time since Mr. Henry Wells prepared a paper upon the ex- 
press business as connected with the city of Buffalo. Mayor Fargo 
is compiling a history of the American Express Company, which, 
it is believed, will constitute an important historical record. The 
society is doing good service in bringing before the public so many 
valuable records of its early history. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. i 


. 
E. H. Burien & Co.—The Ladies’ Book of Readings and Recitations, by 
John W. S. Hows. . 


LittLz, Brown & Co.—The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (2 vols.) : 
edited by Mrs. Shelley, with a Memoir by James R. Lowell; The Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns, with a sketch of the Author’s Life (2 vols.) ; The 
Poetical Works of John Keats, with a Life. . 


Wiis P. Hazagp.—The Wind Harp, and other Poems, Ellen Clementine 
Howarth. 


G. W. Carieton.—The Life and Adventures, Songs, Services, and Speeches 
of Private Miles O’Rielly; The Art of Conversation, with Directions for 
Self-Education. 








AGENTS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 
AMERICAN News Company, No, 12] Nassau street, New York ; successors to 
Sinclair Tousey and H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 
MeEssks. TRUBNER & Co., No. 60 Paternoster Row, London, England. 
Messrs. L’Herpette, Kant & Co., No. 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris, France, 
Messrs. TRUBNER & Co., and Messrs. L’Herperte, Kane & Co. are 


authorized to receive both subscriptions and advertisements for the Rounp 
TABLE. 





The postage on the Rounp TasLe is FIVE CENTS a quarter of a year, if paid in 
advance, either at the mailing office, or office of delivery. Subscribers will 
Please bear this in mind, and arrange for the postage on the paper at the 





office at which they receive it. 


choose his successor, soon after which the delegation is to come to . 
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GCRIBNER'S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 
No, 124 Granp St., New Yor. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





I, 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD. 


A Counrry Boox. By Ix MaRvEL, author of ‘‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor.” In 1 vol, 12mo, $1 50; in beveled boards, 
ete., $175; half-calf, $2 75, 

From the Atlantic Monthly for January. 

“Tt is a book whose merit can hardly be overpraised, 
‘As a book for the generality of readers, it far exceeds any 
previous work of the author in force, naturalness, and 
beauty, in vividness of description, and richness of style, 
and in that indefinable element of genius which envelops 
the most prosaic details in an atmosphere of refi t 
and grace.” 








Also just ready, by the same author, in neat Pocket 
Editions, on tinted paper, and bound in vellum cloth, 
$125 each ; full gilt, $2; in Turkey Morocco, $3 each. 

I, REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

Il. DREAM LIFE. 


tl. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


AND oF THE ENGLISH LAneuaGe—from the Roman Con- 
quest. By Prof. G. L. Caark. 2 vols. Svo, printed at 
the Riverside Press, on tinted paper, $7; in half-calf 
extra, $12. 

The New Englander for January, 1864, says it is 

** The most extended, learned, and critical work of the 
kind in the language.” 

The American Theological Review for Jan., 1864, writes : 

“Tt is an excellent annual, well written, clear in ar- 
rangement, and generally discriminating in criticism. 

Copious specimens, especially from rarer works, increase 

its interest and value ; it is intended as a book for popu- 

lar reading and use.” 
The Congregationalist Quarterly for January, 1861 : 
“These volumes are of great value, both in the compre- 


hensiveness of their survey of the field and the good judg- 
ment and: sound critical ability exhibited in them.” 


Ill. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY REV. W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, printed on laid tinted paper, price $6; in 
half-calf or half-morocco, $10. 


The American Theological Review for January says : 

“The high reputation of Dr. Shedd will be increased by 
this remarkable work. The style is lucid and penetrat- 
ing. The discussions move onward according to the law 
of subjects themselves, as evolved in history. New light 
is thrown om past thought by pertinent illustrations from 
subsequent times. Noone can master these volumes with- 
out being quickened and strengthened.” 


IV. 
THE FEDERALIST, 


Book TRADE SALESROOMS, 


No. 498 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


GEO. A. LEAVITT, Auctioneer. 


By J. E. Cooley, WEDNESDAY, March 23, and fol- 
lowing days, commencing each day at 6 o’clock pP.M., 
SUPERB BOOKS, THE CHOICEST AND MOST VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of Books ever offered by auction in 
this country. Splendid English editions of the most 
valuable books published, and especially rich in Natura) 
History, works on Art and Sculpture, Illustrated Books, 





Shakespeareana, the Drama, Standard Works in elegant 
bindings, etc., etc. Among them may be mentioned 
Gilray, complete, 3 vols. ; Hogarth, folio, Bohn’s edition ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3 vols.: folio; Claude’s Liber Veri- 
tatis, 3 vols., folio; do. Studiorum, folio; Costumes, 4 
vols., 4to., full Turkey ; Costumes of the Clans, folio; 
Lavater, 3 vols., 4to. ; Boydell’s Milton, 3 vols., folio, full 
calf; Martin’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, folio; Finden’s 
Royal Gallery, proofs; Flaxman’s Homer, 4to.; Mey- 
rick’s Antient Armor, folio ; Knight’s Cyclopedia, 13 vols.; 
Penny do., 27 vols.; Edinburgh Review, complete, 99 
vols. ; Quarterly do., 100 vols. ; American State Papers, 
21 vols.; Annals and Debates, 11 vols.; State Trials, 22 
vols. ; Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo. 132 vols., half-calf; En- 
cyclopedia Universelle, 33 vols., folio. 


AUDUBON’S GREAT WORK. 


Audubon’s Birds of America, an original and early 
copy ; the full work, with 500 colored plates, all the size 
of life, 4 vols., elephant folio, 5 vols. of text. Selby’s 
British Ornithology, 4 vols.; D’Aubigne’s Natural History, 
16 vols., colored ; Low’s British Animals, folio; Reeve’s 
Natural History, 24 vols.; Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
40 vols., 1,200 colored plates ; Natural History of State of 
N. Y., 21 vols., 4to.; Sylvester’s Paleography, 4 vols.; 
Punch, 21 vols., half Turkey ; Illustrated London News, 
37 vols. ; Art Journal, complete, 22 vols., half Turkey ; 
Finden’s Illus. to Byron, 3 vols., 4to.; Nash’s Windsor 
Castle, folio; Britton & Pugin’s Public Buildings, Wal- 
ton & Cotton Pickering's edition, proof copy ; Jameson’s 
Works, 4 vols., Turkey ; Maunder, 6 vols. ; Barbauld’s 
British Novelists, 50 vols. ; Inchbald’s Theater, 42 vols., 
calf; Bell’s Shakespeare, 20 vols. ; Shaw’s Ornaments; 
Chiswick edition of the Poets, 49 vols.; Abbotsford 
Waverley, 12 vols., full Turkey; Musée Francais and 
Musée Royal, 6 vols., full Turkey. SHAKESPEAREANA, 
from the library of the late W. E. Burton, 41 vols., com- 
prising Boydell’s Shakespeare, 2 vols. of plates, elephant 
folio, and 9 vols, of text ; The Ireland Forgeries ; Becket ; 
Button, Chalmeriana, etc., etc. Together with several 
hundred volumes of elegantly illustrated standard, rare 
and valuable works in all the departments of literature. 

For catalogues apply by mail or otherwise to the Auc- 

J. E, COOLEY, 
No. 498 Broadway, New York. , 
N.B.—Private libraries catalogued and sold. 


tieneer. 





With Bibliographical and Historical Introducti and 
Notes, by Henry B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
Press, on tinted paper, with portrait, 1 vol. octavo, 740 
pages, in cloth, price $3 75 ; law sheep, $5; in half-calf, 
$6. 

From Judge Wm. D. Shipman, U. 8, Court. 

‘“No other edition of this great work can at all compare 
with yours,leither in typographical beauty or accuracy and 
fulness of matter, and it will be difficult hereafter for any 
to surpass it, for you seem to have exhausted the materi- 
als which can shed light on its origin and the history of its 
publication.” 


v. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK, 


LETTERS TO THE JONESES. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Letters to Young 
People,” etc., etc., etc. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25; in cloth, full gilt, $2. 


LE. BROWN & ©O,, 
No. 








110 Wasnineton Street, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


FULLER’S HOLY AND PROFANE STATES. 
16mo, vellum cloth. Price $1 25, 

UNIFORM WITH JEREMY TAYLOR. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
FIGHTH THOUSAND, 
16mo, cloth. $1 50. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


2 vols., 32mo, Green and Gold series. 
Price $2. 


IN PRESS: 


GOLDEN WORDS. 
Being Selections from the Writings of English Divines, 





(CAVALRY ; 


ITS HISTORY, MANAGEMENT, AND USES 
IN WAR. 


BY J. ROEMER, LL.D., 


Late an officer of cavalry in the service of the Netherlands 





“Tam exceedingly pleased with it, and regard it asa 
very valuable edition to our military literature. It will 
certainly be regarded as a standard work; and I know of 
none so valuable to our cavalry, officers.””—George B. Mc- 
Clellan. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A. 

‘*T have read it with great interest, and was much grati- 
fied to find such rare merit bestowed on a subject so com- 
paratively little understood by the public generally. I 
cordially recommend it to the officers of the cavalry arm 
of our service.” —A, Pleasonton, Maj.-Gen. U.S.A. 

“A noble specimen of a class of books called into being 
by the exigencies of the times.””—New York Times. 

“*Reading, culture, and practical experience united 
give this work a value and importance that will cause it 
to be regarded as a standard authority..—New York 
Herald. 

“The author presents his statements with great anima- 
tion and vigor ; his pages glow with the freshness of life ; 
his manner is that of one who is conscious-of being master 
of his grounds; and his sharp, exact, and lucid exposi- 
tions give the er a sense of being at home also.””— 
New York Tribune. 

“ We can truly say that from no single volume have we 
obtained so much information on the art of war as from 
this.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“By far the best treatise upon cavalry and its uses in 
the field which has yet been published in this country.”— 
Boston Journal. 

“Un de ces livres qui restent, pour faire plus tard date 
et authorité.”—Courrier des Etats Unis. 

‘* An extensive treatise on cavalry, embracing not only 
that arm, but the arm of war in general.””—London Athe- 
neum. 

“The work is illustrated with one hundred and twenty- 
seven elegant engravings on wood, and in point of typo- 
graphy, etc., is one of the handsomest military books 
published in this country, as certainly it is the most com- 
plete tre: on cavalry in English, and as far as we know 
as any other language.”—New York Commercial Adver- 

r. 
In one large octavo volume, beautifully printed on tinted 
paper. Elegantly illustrated with 127 fine wood engray- 
ings. $5. Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 





A COMPLETE WEEKLY. 


Will be published March 5, No, 1 of 
THE NEW NATION, 


A POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


The New Nation will give its attention to all topies of 
National interest, Civil and Military, aiming at the forma- 
tion of public opinion upon all important questions rather 
than to be its echo, 


ae: distinctive features and policy of the New Nation 
w : 


I,—Full discussion of the nature of the changes which 
are required in the organic law. 
II.—Universal liberty, without distinction of race, 
IlI.—The maintenance of the Monroe doctrine on this 
continent, 
IV.—The complete reorg 
of the country. 
V.—Foreign correspondence from distinguished states- 
men of the different nations. 
VI.—Reviews of leading literary, scientific, and religious 
publications, 
VII.—Dramatic, Musical, and Art criticism. 
VIII.—Financia} and Commercial reviews and reports. 


The New Nation will be independent of all Political 
parties: It will impartially and rigorously criticise all 
measures with reference to their actual bearing upon the 
welfare of humanity, and all men with reference to their 
intrinsic worth. 


:, 





tion of the military system 


The New Nation will be published every Saturday, 
each number containing sixteen pages. It will be sold by 
all Newsdealers at Seven Cents per copy. The price by 
mail will be $3 50 per annum in advance, 


Advertisements of a suitable character will be inserted 
at the usual rates, 


Newsdealers willbe supplied through the ‘‘ American 
News Company,” No. 12] Nassau street. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE NEW NATION, 
No. 271 Broadway, cor. Chambers street. 


PROF. Hows 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS, 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE LADIES’ BOOK OF READINGS AND 
RECITATIONS—A collection of approved extracts 
from standard authors, intended for the use of higher 
classes in Schools and Seminaries, and for Family Read- 
ing circles. By Joun W. 8. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 
tion. 

ALSO 


LATELY PUBLISHED: 


PROF. HOWS’ LADIES’ READER. 
PROF. HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 


NEARLY READY: 
PROF. HOWS’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. 


The four books will complete Prof. Hows’s series, special- 
ly prepared for Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries— 
the only series of Reading Books, so specially prepared, 
published in the country. 

His high reputation and great experience as a teacher of 
the Art of Elocution, and his critical taste in that art, 
warrant us in commending these books in the strongest 
manner to the favorable notice of teachers of Ladies’ Semi- 
naries, etc. 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK 


BY 


Gro. R. Lockwoop, JD. Appieron & Co., 
Oaxtey & Mason, W. J. Pootry & Co., 
Howe & Ferry, Coxuins & BrotueEr, 
Ivison, Puinney, Buaxeman & Co. 
Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No, 137 South Fourth st., Philadelphia, Penn. 





[HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. _ 
The Proprietors of the 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


Respectfully invite attention to the following features of 
their Journal : 


1, Its position, held now for more than forty years, as 
the leading organ of Liberal Theology in this country. 


2. Its range of topics, including the entire field of Phi- 
losophy and General Literature, together with Political 
and Social Ethics, and enlisting many of the ablest 
American writers of various professions and denomina- 
tions. 


3. Its series of brief articles addressed chiefly to the 
conscience and religious feeling, and designed to illustrate 
the Method and Spirit of unsectarian Piety. 


4. Its Review of Current Literature, designed not only 
to contain a body of fair and independent criticism, but 
to include, so far as possible, some account of every 
important publication, or di ion, or discovery at heme 
or abroad, which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or 
scientific progress. 

5. Its classified List of Publicati lepending for its 
completeness on the liberality of publishers—containing 
numerous brief notes intended as a guide to readers and 
purchasers of books. 

The Curistian Examiner is the organ of no sect in re- 
ligion, and of no party in politics. Its pages will admit 
nothing of sectarian bigotry, or party polemics, or moral 
or religious skepticism. 








Its aim will be to discuss all such matters as may come 
before it in a spirit both independent and impartial ; to 
address the educated intelligence of the nation from the 
point of view of Liberal Christianity and enlightened 
conscience ; and to devote the best ability at its command 
to the cause of free government, civilization, and social 
justice, 

Boston, March 1, 1864. 


TgRMs,—The Christian Examiner is published once in 
two months, at fourdollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Single numbers, seventy-five cents each, 

Office of Publication, 

WALKER, WISE & CO.’S 





Bookstore, No. 245 a street, Boston. 





GS UNDAY-SCHOOL 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BY 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR. 


With an Introduction by Prof, John L. Hart, LL.D., o 
Philadelphia. The character and unfoldings of the 
Sunday-school are fast becoming an element a cationas 
history. To a hopeful extent this Christian organization 
is molding the characters of our children and youth ; and 
its impressions on the minds of the masses are hardly 
less — and abiding than the teachings of the 
Pulpit. This volume is both timely and suggestive. It 
is a complete mirror of the Sunday-school, disclosing its 
workings, and giving a graphic insight into the charac- 
teristics of Superintendents, Teachers, Scholars, and 
Sunday-school Orators, Every chapter of the work is as 
keen in the delineation of character as the edge of a 
Sheffield razor. The book will create a stir, and, if its 
suggestions are heeded, a reformation. It is a fitting 
accompaniment to ‘‘Our Sunday-School, and How we 
Conduct it,” by Waldo Abbot, and both works are an 
acquisition to the religious literature of the age. We 
give below a few items of contents the better to give the 
reader of this advertisement a foretaste of the good things 
in store for him : 


THE FIDGETY SUPERINTENDENT. 
THE HEAVY SUPERINTENDENT, 

THE CONSEQUENTIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
THE SLOVENLY SUPERINTENDENT. 
THE SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT. 
THE SHALLOW TEACHER, 

THE ARGUMENTATIVE TEACHER. 
THE INEXPERIENCED TEACHER. 

THE DULL TEACHER, 

THE DISAGREEABLE TEACHER, 

THE AMIABLE TEACHER. 

THE REGULARLY LATE TEACHER. 
THE EXCELLENT TEACHER, 

THE MISCHIEVOUS SCHOLAR. 

THE PRECOCIOUS SCHOLAR, 

THE TOO-BIG SCHOLAR. 

THE FIRST-RATE SCHOLAR. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SPEECH-MAK 
THE POMPOUS SPEAKER, 
THE LONG-WINDED SPEAKER, 
AT THE CONVENTION. 
THE EMPTY MAN. 
THE DULL SPEAKER. 
THE TALKING SUPERINTENDENT. 
THE STUFFED CHILDREN, 
’ THE PERIPATETIC BORE. 
THE APOLOGETIC SPEAKER, 
THE UNTIMELY SPEAKER. 
THE RIDICULOUS SPEAKER, 
IN THE PULPIT. 
THE TRULY ELOQUENT SPEAKER, 
‘““AND THE SPEECH PLEASED THE LORD.” 
Price Eighty-five cents. Sent prepaid on receipt of 


price. Three copies sent to any editor who inserts this 
advertisement twice, 


HENRY HOYT, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLISHER, @ 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 








Books ! BOOKS!1 


AT THE 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 





THE LIBRARY now contains about 66,000 Volumes, 
over FOUR THOUSAND of which have been added with- 
in nine months, representing every department of litera- 
ture, the Sciences, and the Arts, and including special 
importations of English, French, and German books, All 
new worksof value are put in the library immediately on 
publication, and in quantities proportioned to the de- 
mand. Members desiring any work not in the library 
will confer a favor by leaving an order for it, as particular 
attention is given to such applications. Open daily, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, from 8 o’clock A.M. 
until 9 o’clock P.M. ® 

THE READING-ROOM has regularly on file over TWO 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY newspapers and magazines 
American, English, French, and German. Among them 
are the London Times, the Daily News (London), Le 
Journal des Debats (Paris), Allgemeine Zeitung (Augs- 
burg), and more than one hundred other foreign journals 
Daily papers are also received from about twenty differen 
centers in this country, besides all the important Ameri« 
can scientific and literary periodicals. The current sub- 
scriptions to these exceed FIFTEEN HUNDRED dollars 
ayear. About one thousand Books OF REFERENCE are 


laced in the Reading-Room for the convenience of mem- 
rs, comprising the best Encyclopedias, the latest 
Gazetteers, Biographical Dictionaries, Lexicons, Bible 
Commentaries, Technical Dictionaries, and Special Cyclo- 
pedias. Open daily from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M, 


THE BRANCH OFFICE 


is located on the corner of Broadway and Twenty-Sixth 
street (Dodworth’s Building) and is intended for the con- 
venience of members residing in that portion of the city. 
Books may be drawn or returned from 8 A.M. until 9 
P.M. In connection with it is a comfortable READING- 
ROOM supplied with the Daily Papers, and the leading 
illustrat eee and popular magazines. Orders leit 
here for boo! = from the ceutral library will be executed 

q ly P 





puss 


THE DOWN TOWN OFFICE 


at No. 59 Liberty street, near the Post-Office, is open for 
the delivery and receipt of books from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Members leaving orders here for books from the Central 
Institution will have them filled with regularity, and as 
promptly as possible. “ 

CLASSES in French, Spanish, and German are in con- 
stant progress at Clinton Hall, Astor Place, conducted by 
most comipetént instructors, and at Very moderate rates. 
These may be joined at any time. For terms and hours 
see the ‘‘ Class Book” at the desk of the Library. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, en to all the pri- 


vileges of the Library, 
Library 
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SL 
RREBELLION RECORD! 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


«A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR. 





This work is a compendium of information, made up of 
special correspondence, official reports, and gleanings from 
the newspapers of both sections of the United States and 
of Europe. Of these latter over five hundred are used in 
its preparation. 

The Reszitron Recorp has pow become so firmly es- 
tablished as 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE WAR, 
that individuale in all departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Government are constantly sending to it for publica- 
tion narratives of important events, and 


OFFICIAL REPORTS UNPUBLISHED ELSEWHERE. 


In addition to this, most of the speeches, narratives, etc., 
elsewhere published, have been revised by their authors 
specially for the Recorp. : 

The editor has aimed at 


COMPLETENESS, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Completeness has been secured by the fullest possible 
sources of information. Accuracy has been attained by 
deferring publication of all matter long enoftgh after events 
for the accounts of them to be sifted, Impartiality has 
been a special object. Every authority from the Southern 
side has been sought for without regard to labor or expense, 
and all statements and documents have been inserted as 
originally found, without editorial comment of any kind. 


-The REBELLION Recorp is already 
THE MAIN SOURCE OF HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Most of the histories of the war yet published have been, 
in a great measure, compiled from the REBELLION RECorD. 
This is proved by the fact that documents cited in those 
works are quoted in the phraseology of the copies revised 
by their authors specially for the Recorp, and published 
nowhere else, 


This work is of 
SPECIAL VALUE TO STATESMEN, e 


inasmuch as the course and policy of all prominent men 
are fully traced in it. 


Itis 
INDISPENSABLE TO LAWYERS. 

A large and increasing amount of litigation is 
arising on subjects connected with the war, and 
the REBELLION Record is the only complete repository 
of evidence and authority. 


All importent Laws and leading Decisions arising out 
of the war are reported init. And it has already been 
received iy authentic evidence in Trial for Piracy and 
Treason in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 

The Philadelphia Press of October 26, 1861, thus speaks 
of it: 

“During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for 
piracy, of one of the crew of the Jeff Davis, a great 
deal of evidence was offered by the counsel for de- 
fense, taken from Frank Moore’s Repetition Recorp, 
and received by Judges Grier and Cadwallader, who 
presided. This isa remarkable compliment to the work 
in question, but not higher than it merits, from the full- 
ness and fairness of its various information respecting 
the rebellion. It is the first time in legal and literary 
history that a book not yet completed has been so stamped 
with authenticity as to be admitted as evidence in a court 
of law, and on a trial for a capital offense.” 

The work is published in two editions, one of monthly 
parts, each containing 112 octavo pages and two portraits ; 
the other of semi-monthly parts, containing half the 
number of pages and one portrait, Seven monthly parts, 
with the index, make a volume. 


The six volumes already completed contain : 


I..A Diary of Verified Occurrences, 

II. Official Documents, Narratives of Battles. Proclama- 
tions,General Orders, Speeches, etc., ete., North and 
South. 

ITI. Poetry, Incidents, Anecdotes, etc. 
IV. A full Analytical Index. 


And are illustrated with 


SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS 
on steel, of prominent men, North and South. 


Cloth, per vol. . ‘ peel Peer 
Sheep, law binding, ‘per vol. eweeesbbSEAS ons one 4 50 
Half-calf, antique, or half eam, me’ ee 5 50 
Half-Russia, per vol...... meee 
Monthly Parts, each... .. 8OSsesbenrverens 50 
Semi-Monthly Parts, MOMS. is icbow. 0S iebscb 25 


Published by G. P. PUTNAM. 


All orders, etc,, should be addressed to “‘ The Rebellion 
Record,” No. 441 Broadway. 


N.B.—The interest of Mr. C. T. EVANS in this work 
and works connected with it ceased on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1863, 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
hm paid to Boston and = =. Seeds prepaid by 

WATSON 





Old Colony N urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





iy HE 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
For 1864. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


One Premium ef Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $50. 


One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $40, 

VOLUME SIXTH 

Will commence January 1, 1864. The Publisher has con- 
cluded to close the present volume with the December 
number, so as to commence the 


NEW VOLUME WITH THE NEW YEAR. 


All our present subscribers will be supplied to May 
inclusive. All such may receive the JournaL to Decem- 
ber, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864. 


Ist. Any person sending one hundred and fifty names 
and $150, shall receive 150 copies of the Stock Journal 
and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, price $50, 
which will be delivered in New York to order. 


2d. Any person sending one hundred and twenty-five 
names and $125 in money, shall receive 125 copies of the 
Journal and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, 
price $40. 


3d. Any person sending us one hundred names and $100 
in cash shall receive 100 copies of the Journal and one 
copy of Herbert’s Horses of America, price $10, and one 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, price $5, 


4th. Any person sending us seventy-five names and $75 
in money shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman’s Agri- 
culture, price $6, and Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book, price $2. 

5th. Any person sending us fifty names and $50 in 
money shall receive 50 Journals and Randall’s & Youatt’s 
Shepherd’s Own Book, price $2, and Randall & Youatt on 
the Horse, $1 25, and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
bandry, price 75 cents. 

6th, Any person sending us twenty names and $15 
shall receive 20 Journals and one Shepherd’s Own Book, 
price $2. 

7th. Any person sending us ten names and $8 shall 
receive 10 Journals and one Herbert’s Hints to Horse 
Keepers, or Youatt & Martin on Cattle, $1 25 each. 

8th. Any person sending six names and $5 shall receive 
six Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals, price 75 
cents. 


9th. Any person sending three names and $3 shall 
receive 3 Journals and one Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep 
Husbandry, price 75 cents. 
10th. For one dollar sent previous to January 1, 1864, 
the Journal will be sent from November, 1863, to Decem- 
ber, 1864. 
Address all communications to 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 


New York. 
Books sent free of postage. 


D. C. Lrysiey, ) 
Ons F. R. Warts, § Editors. 
C. M. Saxton, § 





To AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole- 
sale Caialogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack- 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
- M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC.—SONGS. 


The Betrayed. Words by A. R. Dyett; music by G. 
F. Bristow. 

Christ the Lord has risen to-day ; an Easter Hymn. By 
R. S. Soemmer. 

The Mountain Tree. By Stephen Massett. 

Our Banner Floets Proudly. Words by Mrs. Col. M. 
M. Van Bueren ; music by E. Wallace Bouchelle. 

Te Deum. By H. Millard. 

Parted. By Stephen Massett. 

The Amber Tide of Usquebagh. Words by John C. 
Brougham, Esq. 

Alone! Alone! By G. W. Elliot. 

While there’s Life there’s Hope. Words by John 
Brougham. 

I wish He could make up His mind, Ma! Hy. Bradley. 

Negro Boatman’s Song. As sung at Port Royal, S.C. 


PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


Laughing Water; Morceau de Concert. By Robert 
Heller. ; 

Dream of Home ; Nocturn. By Louis Hagemann. 

Fuchsia ; Mazurka. By Robert Heller. 

Paris et Amerique ; Galop. By Charles Frade. 

Caronella: Mazurka de Salon. By Robert Heller. 

New Year’s Call; Galop. Dedicated to the officers and 
ladies on Governor’s Island. By Charles Rehm. 

Fancies ; easy pieces from operas. By Charles Wels, 

The Parade March. As performed by Dodworth’s Band 








[HE BEST FILE. 


JACOB’S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 
FOR 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ero. 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of THE 
Round TaBiz should provide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—$1 25 ; pasteboard covers, 88 cents. 

The files can be obtained at the 

OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


and at Niblo’s. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


‘*Dodworth’s Rudimental Instructor for the E Flat, B 
Flat, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Brass Instruments ” 


DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor Place. 
‘W SEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
e No. 505 BROADWAY. 











(CHRONICLES 


OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
BY TWO OF THEMSELVES. 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND FULL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


One large elegant 12mo, $1 50. 


Of this remarkable Book the sale is very rapid. Its 
readers are its best advertisers, 


The New York Journal of Commerce says of it : 


‘* A book of rare merit. A most readable and moving 
story of the times of the Reformation, full of beauty and 
interest. It is seldom that we meet a work so suited to 
educated and refined Christian tastes.” 


The Methodist says : 

‘fIn this work we seem almost to meet the great men 
of the Reformation face to face, and to be actually present 
in the thrilling scenes in which they participated.” 

The Evangelical Repository says : 
“The book has all the fascination of a romance, and 
= we do not fora moment feel th itwe are beyond revl 
ife. 
The Presbyterian Theological Review says : 


“This is a book of extraordinary interest. The story 
from first to last is remarkable for its artlessness and ten- 
derness, and it chains the reader’s attention to the close.” 


Published by 
M. W. DOD 
No. ”306 Broadway, New York. 


[Maron 5, 1864 


SSS SS 


alreeyes & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 
oF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 652 Broadway. 


The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New ScaLe 
CuIckeRING GRAND PraNo-Fortes has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


\W HITE GOODS, 
JACONETS, CAMBRICS, NAINSOOKS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH MULLS, 
DIMITIES, MARSEILLES, 


COTTON SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, Erc., 
At the lowest market prices. 


A. T, STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 


MUSICAL SKETCHES. 


lated from the sixth German edition, by Fanny 











66 GET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


G lad to add my untecers in its favor. 
(Pres. Walker, of Harvard.) 
E very scholar knows its value. 
4 W. H. Prescott, the historian.) 
T he most complete Dictionary of the Language. 
(Dr. Dick, of Scotland.) 


> he best guide of students of our Language. 
(John G. Whittier.] 
H e will transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
(Chancellor Kent.) 
E tymological part surpasses anything by earlier labor- 
4 ers. (George Bancroft.) 


B earing — to Language the Principia does to 

Philosoph (Elihu Burritt.) 
E xcels all hers t in defining Scientific terms. 
‘ (President Hitchcock.) 
S 0 far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
K (Horace Mann.) 
T ake it altogether, the surpassing work 

(Smart, the English orthoepist.J 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER, 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


be SECOND ONLY TO JANE 
EYRE.” 
ELIZA WOODSON: 


Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 


Unheralded and unannounced, no effort having been 
made to forestall public opinion, this volume comes be- 
fore the reading public to be judged by its merit alone. 
Mrs. M. A. L., the well-known and talented editorial 
contributor to the Chicago New Covenant, says of it : 

‘* We took up this book just as the lamps were lighted, 
and the children were dropping off to sleep in their little 
beds, and when we laid the volume down the dawn of an- 
other day was looking in at the windows, It had cost us 
the loss of a night’s sleep. 

** Since reading ‘ Jane Eyre’ we have read nothing in 
the way of autobiography half so interesting, nothing in 
the way of fiction half so thrilling.” 


Price $1 25, sent post-paid. 


A. J, DAVIS & CO., 
No. 274 Canal st., New York. 


QOUTHERN GENERALS. 


WHAT JEFF, DAVIS SAID. 





Address 





LEE, JOHNSTON, BEAUREGARD, 
AND OTHER NOTABLES. 
AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S VIEW. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL FREMANTLE’S BOOK, 
THREE MONTHS 
IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
One Volume, 12mo, 
Price $1 
Sent by mail on reveipt of price 
Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
Successor to M. Doolady, 
“ No, 49 Walker street, N. Y. 
QTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 





Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 








Fuller. 1 vol. 16mo. On tinted paper. Cloth. Price, 
$1 25. 
CONTENTS, 

‘A Mighty Fortress is our God” (Bach). Iphigenia 
in Aulis (Gluck). Violetta (Mozart). Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn). Stabat Mater Dolorosa (Per- 
golesi.) The Master’s Grave ‘Schubert)., The Cat’s Fugue 
(Scarlatti). Snowdrops (Weber). The Playmates (Paga- 
nini). A Meeting (Grétry). The Convent of Saint Lucia 
(Catalani). Maria (Malibran). The Angel’s Voice (Han- 
del). An Amati(Anderle). Fallen Stars (Fanny Hensel). 
A First Love (Haydn). Rue Chabbannais,’No. 6 (Garcia). 
A Melody (Boieldieu). Domenico Cimarosa (Cimarosa). 
A Leonora (Beethoven), Little Jean Baptiste (Lully.) A 
Forgotten One (Berger). 

Just ready and for sale by all Booksellers. 

F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
No. 1323 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
New York: F. W. CHRISTERN, 
No. 763 Broadway. 





(GENERAL McCLELLAN’S 
REPORT 
Is PUBLISHED ENTIRE IN NUMBERS 26 aND 27— 
For February 20th and 27th—of the 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


The Report is reprinted from the official copy, presented 
to Congress, ina form convenient for publication, and ac- 
companied by a full index. The two numbers, containing 
the supplements with the Report, are for sale by all news- 
dealers, or sent prepaid, on receipt of the price (FoRTY 
cents), by W. C. Cuurcn, Proprietor, 192 Broadway, 
New York. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS, 


No. 501 Broapwar, New Yorn. 





CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 
FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually 
being made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
etc., viz. 


72 Major-Generals, 525 Statesmen, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 127 Divines, 
250 Colonels, 116 Authors, 
84 Lieut.-Colonels, | 30 Artists, 
207 Other Officers, 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of the Navy, 46 Prominent Women, 
147 Prominent Foreign Portraits, 

2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART. 
Including Reproductions of the Most Celebrated Engrav- 
ings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue 
will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


Of these we manufacture a ‘om variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 each 

Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per 02. 

The more expensive can be sent by express. 








We also keep a Large Assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Our.Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PaoToGraPpHro MATERIALS, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men will con- 
fer a favor by sending us their likenesses tocopy. They 
will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured 
S2rFINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congre- 
gations to present to their Pastor, or for other purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, etc. 


[MPORTANT! 


MERCHANTS, pene yy FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 

and others, re send by the 

ARNDEN EXPRESS, 

as they ies. unsui facilities for the rapid and safe 

forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 

Merchandise of every description, to all principal places 

North, South, East. and West; also, for the collection of 

Notes Drafts and Bills, Bills Spreng So pt  Guaseer 
masters’ Checks, &c., at low rates, 

on lightning passenger trains, in pom 4 of om poomend te 

messengers. 








few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No, 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash CAPITAL...... peervonbksncicee $300,000 00 
ASSETS . coe ween es $542,541 85 








This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo 
or Freight, also against loss or damage by Fire. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, 
without incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their 
option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 


Scrip Dividend, declared i. 12, 1864, THIRTY-FIVE PER 


NT. 


CAPITAL. 


Total amount of Capital Surplus..-...$542,541 85 
ASSETS, 

Amount of Cash in Bank of North 

America. . $27,818 27 

in Metropolitan 

Bank .... 15,742 70 

in Office..... 155 93$43,716 90 
in hands of Agents 

and San Francisco 

Bankers, and in 

course of transmis- 

Me hisens.c- tt asss 31,200 00 


i icegses is ab eeks 106,625 00 


a eeereerrrer 6,800 00 
= Loans on Bond and Mort- 

gages, being first lien of 

record on Unincumbered 


Real estate... . ... 195,750 00 

” Loans on U. 8. Stocks and 

Bonds, payable on de- 
mand,...... ...... .-.. 38,875 00 

= Other Miscellaneous 
Items -----.------+------ 19,030 00 

“* Die for Fire Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office...... 10,488 07 

‘© Due for Marine Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office ---- 9,981 27 


“« Bills receivable for Premiums 


on Marine Risks ------------ 78,876 35 
Interest Due and Accrued, but not 
yet payable -------------- 6,199 26-542,541 85 


Total Amount of Losses, Claims, and 
Liabilities ---------------- $30,900 00 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Pres, 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-Pres, 
Joun C. Goopripe@r, Sec. 


GAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 


OF INSURANCE! 





Scrip Divinenp For 1861—60 Per Cent. 
Scrip Divipenp ror 1862—60 Per Cent. 
Scrip Divipend ror 1863—60 Per Cent. 
STATEMENT OF THE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 172 BROADWAY. 
Case CAPITAL. ....cccecccccocecces $400,000 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1864. 
U. S. Bonds (market value)...... $253 590 00 


Bonds and Mortgages.........++- 132,445 50 
ee ee a a reer 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of 
ABOMNB. 000005000005 eveccees 14,022 55 
Baal TOURED... .00crccerccoees 35,048 45 
Miscellaneous ..........-..eeeee 45,269 95 
$585,136 45 
UNSETTLED CLAIMS. ............eeeeeeee 2,326 00 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................. $582,810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 

Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th inst. 


ALSO, 


A Sortp Divipenp of (60) Sixty per cent. on the earned 
premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
for the year ending 31st January, 1864. The scrip will 
be ready for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 


GEORGE C, SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wx. K. Lorarop, Secretary, 


New York, Feb. 2, 1864, 


QLD ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


JAMES B. KIRKER, 


LATE 





EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
No. 599 Broadway (up stairs), 


Publishes the largest and most varied assortment of 
Catholic Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books in Am- 
erica. 

Prayer-Books in English, French, German, and Span- 
ish, in all varieties of binding. 

Publications of all the Catholic publishers in the 
United States always kept on hand, and supplied at their 
lowest prices. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. 
COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, according to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company are indisputable 
_ seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 
valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 

hirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 
Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
rectors, 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the transactions of the Company. 

Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 
of the Company, and by the agents. 

Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 


Building. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 





DIRECTORS. 
I. J. MERRITT, 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
JAS. H. HENRY, 
JAS. C. ATWATER, 
SYDNEY GREEN, 
§. B. CALDWELL, 
M. B, WYNKOOP, 
T. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
I, J. MERRITT, Actuary. 
J. H. HENRY, Physician. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 


PLANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID 


by mail, in great variety. Price list now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 


N. D. MORGAN, 

J. LAWRENCE, 

T. T, MERWIN, 

WM. H. FoGG, 

J. NELSON TAPPAN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 








MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
Cualrs. 
Mattresses, 
DressEp CANE, ETC., 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
Nos. 264 anv 266 CANAL STREET, 
Near Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 
WILLIAM PHELPS, 
CLEMENT JEWETT, 
WILLIAM T. DOREMUS. 





Furniture anp Crairs For SHIppPine. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SECESSION ; 


oR, 





Despotism anD Democracy at Necessary 
Erernar, Extrerminatinc War. 
BY THOMAS SHEPARD GOODWIN, A.M. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 25. 
Sent free to any address on receipt of price. Address 


M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 





CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature, 


History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 





Catalogues containing a full list of his publications 
mailed on application, 


Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


(GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 
For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 
facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Double-thread Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine, 


First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 

IOWA STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


KENTUCKY STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN CO, (N. Y.) FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr’l Soc, 

First Premium for Family Machine, 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work, 


HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’l Soc. 


Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 


QUEENS CO, (N, Y.) Agr’l Soe. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 





The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 


SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
'OHE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail. 

B. M. WATSON 


Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth. Mass. 


ORPORATION NOTICE. — THE 


following is published by direction of the Common 
Council, for the information of all whom it may concern, 


D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 

Whereas, Designing persons have falsely represented 
to some of the returned volunteer soldiers belonging to 
New York City regiments, and others, that the families 
of such soldiers, residing in this city and county, will be 
entitled to share or participate in the benefits of the 
“Ordinance to provide for a continuance of the aid here- 
tofore granted to the families of volunteer soldiers from 
the City of New York, serving in the Army of the 
Union,” should such soldiers re-enlist in, and be credited 
to, any of the neighboring counties ; and 

Whereas, In consequence of such misrepresentations 
many soldiers belonging heretofore to New York City 
regiments have re-enlisted in other counties, in order to 
receive increased bounties, under the impression that the 
aid afforded heretofore by the authorities of this city will 
be continued to the families of such soldiers; and 

Whereas, Justice, alike to the City of New York and 
the families of its volunteer soldiers, imperatively demands 
that measures should at once be taken to prevent the re- 
petition of such disreputable practices, which tend to 
defeat the objects contemplated by the passage of the 
ordinance in question, viz., encouraging enlistments in 
this city, by providing for the families of volunteers during 
the continuance of the war; and 

Whereas, The wording of the eighth section of the said 
ordinance being ambiguous, advantage is taken of the 
circumstance by such designing persons to induce the 
returned volunteers. and others, to enlist elsewhere than 
in the City of New York ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That section eighth of the ‘‘ Ordinance to 
provide for a continuation of the aid heretofore granted 
to the families of volunteer soldiers from the City of New 
York, serving in the army of the Union,” approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1864, is hereby amended, and shall read as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Section 8. No order for relief shall be given to any 
person who is not, at the time of making the application, 
a resident of this city, and who was not a resident at the 
date of the enlistment of the soldier on whose behalf the 
application for relief is made. Relief shall only be al- 
lowed to the families of such soldiers as shall enlist in, or 
be credited to, the City and County of New York, and 
shall have been mustered into the service of the United 
States. and are actually doing duty in camp or garrison ; 
excepting that the families of those who are sick or 
wounded, or have been killed, or have died from the 
effects of wounds received or diseases contracted while 
in the service of the Government, shall be entitled to the 
same allowance as if the soldier was in actual service. 
Nor shall relief be allowed to the family of any soldier 
who belongs to the Invalid Corps, unless such soldier is 
counted and allowed on the quota of the City of New 
York, under the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, dated October 17, 1863.” 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Common Council be 
and hereby is authorized and directed to cause the fore- 
going preamble and resolution to be published in the 
principal newspapers published in this city until the 10th 
day of March, Teds. 

Pam by the Board of Councilmen, February 11, 
1 


Adopted by at Past of euuinn, Teeny 16, 1864, 
Approv: e Mayor, Fel , 1864. 
' Fee De T. VALENTINE, 

Clerk Common Council. 











port FAIL TC READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape st, (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the‘price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious, ‘The weak and infiria may use it at all times with 
peg The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even these 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account,” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ameg, Bisho 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen ai 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or Counterreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFER, 
No. 154 Reaps st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East Igdia 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

In 1 %, packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ta, 
ae or and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen 
erally, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H 
C. Burling, cor, Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made, 


"TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


A NEW BOOK 


Just Pusiisugp, ENtiTLep 


“THE NATION’S SIN AND PUNISHMENT ;” 
OR, 
Tue Hann or Gop VIstBLy IN THE OVERTHROW OF 
SLAVERY. 
BY A CHAPLAIN IN THE ARMY, 
Who has been more than thirty years a resident in the 
Slave States. 

Several of the chapters are as follows : 

V. The Middle Passage. XI. Rachel’s Lamentation. XII, 
Enslavement of the Mind. XIV. The Marriage 
Altar Thrown Down. XVII. Religious Char- 
acter of the Negro. XVIII. The Colored 
Regiments, etc., etc. 

The work is dedicated to the Christians of America, and 
is calculated to accomplish great good. Written by one 
who never had been an Abolitionist, it yet portrays the 
horrors of Slavery in stronger terms, perhaps, than an. 
other writer has employed. The chapter, ‘ Rachel’s 
Lamentation,” should be read by every person in the 
land—male or female, bond or free, white or black—able 
to read, as it presents a feature of Slavery never befove 
fairly held up to the view of an indignant world, viz., 
the Horrible Infanticide of the System. 

12mo, price $1 25, cloth bound, and will be mailed free 
to any a@dress on receipt of the . Address 

M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker st., N.Y. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
No, 121 Nassau st., N, Y. 











OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAVA COFFEE, 
Warranted superior to any in the market. 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 
S&P A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, ; 
Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


BoOwvDorn COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The 44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Frsrvary 26, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Frzs for the whole course of 
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S TANDARD AND POPULAR 
BOOKS 
Lately Issued’ by 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
, BOSTON. 
[GP Any Book published by TICKNOR, & FIELDS 
will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the 


dvertised price. Their Catalogue of Publications sent 
ratis and post-paid on application. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, anp Orner 


[THE 


CONTINENTAL MONTHLY. 





Tue following extracts, which might be almost indefi- 
nitely extended, will give some idea of the opinions held 
throughout the country with regard to the ConTINENTAL. 
The record is indeed a flattering one, and truly calculated 
to stimulate its Editors to renewed exertion. Untiring 
energy, unfailing strength, are ever born from the true 
approval of an enlightened and generous people. It is 

icasant to know that the Continental is rapidly making 
ts way to every loyal home in our broad land. Nor 
should the suceess of this young Magazine excite aston- 
ishment. Based upon truth and equity, such a result was 
certain, It has thrown itself boldly on the great princi- 
ples of Eternal Justice, and thus finds its welcome in 
every true heart. From the vast importance of the 
political subjects discussed in its pages, their immediate 
bearing upon the counsels of Congress and the enlighten- 
ment of thinkers and voters, the distinguished ability and 
undoubted loyalty of the well known Statesmen who are 
regular contributors to its pages—it assumes a rank as yet 
unclaimed by any other Periodical in the country. It is 
confined to no clique, no section, no local views or 
interests, but receives contributions from every part of the 
United States without favor or prejudice. It uses the 
strong and brilliant fibers of thought and imagination 
ever spinning for it in the glowing loom of the brain, as 
warp and woof of a living tissue to weave this sacred 
Union into a closer and ever closer Whole. Its pages are 
open to North, South, East, and West, that man may tell 
his brother man his wants, views, and hopes, and thus 


Me. JAMES G. GREGORY 


* Will shortly publish 


I. 
RUBINA, 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
One vol. 12mo., cloth, price $1 50, 
Il. 
THE FUTURE, 
A Political Essay. 
By Monteomery H. Tuxoor.” 
“* Stay, my lord, 
And let your choler with your reason question, 
What "tis you go about. 


Be advised ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 


> not sectarian; admitting discussion, because certain 
Porms, By Henry W. Lonereitow. With a Vignette that all earnest inquiry leads back to God. 
Illustration, by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 16mo, hand- 


awaken thought, and elicit feeling. It is Christian, but That it do singe yourself.” 
—King Henry VIII. 


The Literary Department of the ConTingNTAL will not 





somely bound in muslin, beveled boards and gilt top, 

$1 25. 

“The present volume shows a greater ripeness than 
any of its predecessors. We find a mellowness of early 
autumn in it. There is the old sweetness native to the 


man, with greater variety of character and experience.” 
—North American Review. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


IN WAR TIME, anv Orner Poems. By Joun 
G. Warrtter. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, beveled boards and 
gilttop. $1. é 
“T have just risen from the perusal of these poems, 

with a fresh sense of their true, wholesome, moral vigor, 

their lofty patriotism, and their serene courage of heart 
and hope, to say nothing of their softness and beauty of 
ry, and the charming melody of their rhythm.”— 

. Y. Independent. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


By Grorck TickNor. 1 vol. quarto, illustrated. with 
Steel Portrait, Wood Engravings, and Autographs, 
elegantly printed on superfine toned paper, and richly 
bound in vellum cloth, gilt top. Price $7 50. 

“One of the most beautiful and attractive biographical 
eowppositions of the day.” 

*“The volume has rarely, perhaps never, been sur- 
passed, as a specimen of elegant typography, by any pro- 
duction of the American press.”—N, Y. Tribune. 

“The execution of the ‘ Life of Prescott’ places it on a 
level with the two leading biographies in our language— 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ and Lockhart’s ‘Life of 
Scott.’ ”’—Philadelphia Press. 


“A graceful, eloquent revelation of a beautiful and 
useful life, by the very individual whose life-long know- 
ledge of, and warm attachment to, the subject of his me- 
moir qualified him eminently for the task.”—N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP. 


By Roserr C. WintHrop. 1 vol. 8vo, handsomely 

bound in muslin, with steel portraits and wood engrav- 

ings, $3. 

“Every way this is a rare addition to the treasures of 
our New England history.”—Congregationalist. 


* This volume is a fine picture of that primitive state of 
society and manners which gave us our national birth.”— 
Recorder. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE- 


FIELD ; A Book ror American Youts. By ‘‘ Carir- 
von,” the well-known Army Correspondent. With 
graphic illustrations of scenes from the present rebel- 
lion, 2nd maps and diagrams, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
This popular juvenile history of the war has run rapidly 
through a sale of nine thousand copies in a few week, 
from publication. It is universally pronounced the best 
book for boys which the present war has called forth. 


DALETH; or, Tue Homesteap oF THE Nations. 
Eeyer Inivustratep. By Epwarp L. Ciark. 1 vol. 
Svo, tinted paper, with numerous illustrations, $5. 

The absorbing interest attaching to Egypt will commend 
this work to the attention of all readers. The works of 
Wilkinson and Lepsius are too costly for popular reading, 
while the comparatively low price of ‘“‘ Dauetn” places it 
within the reach of all. The learning, social habits, re- 
ligion, architecture, and prowess of the Egyptians are 
most admirably portrayed in this work. The volume 
itse2fis beautifully printed and bound. The illustrations, 
amounting in number to nearly one hundred, are superbly 

ne. Many of them are printed in colors, in the best 

anner. Some are produced from photographs obtained 

y the author on the spot. 


[3 The foregoing works are for sale by all Booksellers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 185 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 








be suffered to languish. Genius shall be welcomed, 
whether aiready registered in the innermost shrine of the 
Temple of Fame, or struggling upward to reach its out- 





ward walls, The most varied list of subjects treated from 
various stand-points will be offered ; the mirror of being 
held up to the complex human soul. Its base is broad 
and catholic, may the structure be wide and beneficient. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Continental has rendered itself particularly accept- 
able to loyal people by its bold, patriotic, and effective 
articles on the rebellion. To say nothing here of its mere 
literary merit, which, however, is of a high order of ex- 
cellence, its elevated tone of fidelity to the Government 
and to the principles upon which it is founded, recom- 
mends the Continental to the support of every true 
American.—Rochester Evening Express. 


That decidedly popular and substantial National Maga- 
zine, the Continental Monthly, is again at hand, The 
present number is filled with the choicest matter, politi- 
cal, literary, and miscellaneous. In all things the Conti- 
nental takes the broad, liberal, and progressive side. Its 
literary selections are of the finest and most finished 


character. It isja,Monthly much to be desired.—Waverley 
Advocate, N. Y 


The Continental Monthly for September is received. 
This sterling Magazine is in every respect worthy of the 
great and increasing confidence of the people. Its high 
position is owing to the efforts of the writers to make it 
a channel for the dissemination of great political truths, 
marked by candor and sustained by histerical facts.— 
The Peru Republican, Miami Co., Ind. 


The Continental has a certain individuality by reason of 
the prominence given to national and political questions. 
In this number we have The Freedom of the Press, by E. 
B. Freeland ; Jefferson Davis—Repudiation, Recognition, 
and Slavery, a paper which is intended to exhibit the arch 
traitor in his true colors in England, and also an able 
article on American Finances and Resources, by Hon. 
Robert J. Walker; Currency and the National Finances, 
by J. Smith Homans; another powerful article by Hon. 
E, P. Stanton on the Restoration of the Union. * * * 

he magazine thrives under its new management.— 
Hartford Evening Press, Conn. 


This is one of the ablest literary and political magazines 
published. The questions of the day are discussed with 
ability and by some of the most talented writers of the 
day.—Jamestown Journal, N. Y. 


We are in receipt of the Continental Monthly for July, 
and have only to repeat what *‘everybody” says, that it 
is one of the best magazines published. In fact no maga- 
zine within our knowledge has gained such notoriety 
during its time of publication as the Continental Monthly. 
—The Phoenix Reporter, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


The Continental Monthly for August contains some very 
important articles, among which we notice ‘ Jefferson 
Davis and Repudiation.” This article was written by Hon, 
Robert J. Walker, who is now in England, There is no 
man in the world better qualified to show the traitorous 
acts of the sham-President, Davis, than Mr. Walker, who 
is from the same state, and a friend to the Union and to 
justice. This magazine is now published by John F. 
Trow, New York, It is doing a great work for freedom in 
America and throughout the world.—Westfield News Let- 
ter, Mass. 


The Continental Monthly for October ison hand. This 
popular magazine needs no high encomiums, as a perusal 
of it will show its worth. All lovers of sound literature 
should read it.—Seneca County Sentinel, Farmer, N. Y. 


A first class, highly intellectual magazine.—Daily Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 


No publication of the kind has more successfully com- 
bined the freedom of the daily newspapers and the literary 
excellence of the magazine, and hence its great popularity 
and unprecedented success.—Peninsular Courier, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


This invaluable magazine has achieved since its estab- 











lishment, a reputation and position in this country that is 
unparalleled in rapidity. The ability of its contributors, 
embracing the first minds of the country, is the secret of 
its wonderful and rapid success, The political articles of 
each number are worth to any thinking man thrice a year’s 
subscription. It is the ‘“‘magazine for the times,” com- 
bining the energy and freedom of the daily journal with 
the higher literary tone and finish of the monthly.—Dela- 
ware Courier, Deposit. 


The Continental contains, besides its usual miscellany, 
able articles on national topics by Hons. R. J. Walker and 
F. P. Stanton. Probably no magazine in the country has 
more valuable matter on subjects of national importance 
than the Continental.—Western New Yorker, Warsaw. 


This work increases in popular favor, and has had some 
of the ablest papers on national subjects that we have 
met with for a long time.—Zion’s Advocate, Portland, 
Me. 


The Continental Monthly for October contains two 
articles by Hon. Robert J. Walker, which are calculated 
to attract much notice from the public. The first is “* Jef- 
ferson Davis—Repudiation, Recognition, and Slavery. 
* * The other of Mr. Walker's articles is “ Ame- 
rican Finances and Resources,” being the first of a series 
of articles which he proposes to publish on this subject, 
more especially in reference toits bearings on Mr. Chase’s 
financial policy. * * * * Theother articles are varied 
— character and entertaining.—The Methodist, New 

ork. 


The king of magazines has once more arrived.—Sparta 
Herald, Monroe Co,, Wis. 


TERMS: $3 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


JOHN F. TROW, Publisher, 
No, 50 Greene st., New York. 
Dealers supplied by 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., 





No, 121 Nassau street, N. Y. 


No. 46 WALKER STREET, New York. 


PENSION, BOUNTY, AND PRIZE 
LAWS. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
No 443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
PRACTICE 
IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 
UNDER THE 
PENSION, BOUNTY, AND PRIZE LAWS 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


With Forms and Instructions for Collecting Arrears of 
Pay, Bounty, and Prize Money, and for 
Obtaining Pensions. 

BY ROBERT SEWELL, 
Counselor-at-law. 


1 vol., 8vo, sheep. Price $3 50. 





“T offer this little book with confidence to the profes- 
sion, as certain to save lawyers, in one case, if they never 
have any more, more time and trouble than it cost. To 
the public generally, the book is offered as containing a 
large amount of useful information on a subject now, un- 
fortunately brought home to half the families in the land. 
To the officers and soldiers of the Army it will also be 
found a useful companion ; and it is hoped that by it an 
amount of information of great value to the soldiers, and 
to their families at home, will be disseminated, and the 
prevailing ignorance respecting the subject treated of in 
a great degree removed.’’—Extract from Preface, 





ID, A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. By Joun Weiss, With two 
portraits on steel, fac-simile of handwriting, and 19 wood 
engravings. 2 vols., Svo, 1,008 pages. 

LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTONE. By 
CuarLes H. Hont. With an introduction by Grorcr 
BancroFt. 1 vol., 8vo, with two steel-plate portraits, 
$3 50. 

ISSAYS—SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND 
SPECULATIVE. By Herpert Spencer, 1 vol., 8vo. 
2 50. 

PELAYO; AN EPIC OF THE OLDEN 
MOORISH TIME. By E.izapeta T. Porter Bracw. 1 
vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Price $2. Cloth gilt, $3; mo- 
rocco, $5, 

THIRTY POEMS. By W. Cutten Bryant. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1 25, 

ROUND THE BLOCK. An American 
Novel. With Illustrations. $1 50, 

THE IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; Theoretically and Practically Considered. By 
W. Truman, C.E. 1 vol., Svc. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with some oftheir applications to Social Philosophy. By 
Joun Stuart Mitt. 2 vols., 8vo. Printed on tinted 
paper. Cloth, $6. 

MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 
UNDER THE EMPIRE. Vols. 1 and 2. Price $2 each, 
To be completed in 7 vols. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
(CONTINEN TAL FOR MARCH 
JUST PUBLISHED. 








CONTENTS NO. XXVIII. 


American Finances and Resources. Letter III. of Hon, 
Robt. J. Walker. 

Palmer, the American Sculptor. By L. J. Bigelow. 

Clouds. By Mrs. Martha Walker Cook. 

Sketches of American Life and Scenery. No.2. By L. 
D. Pychowska, 

The Issues of the War. By John Stahl Patterson, Q, M. 
Sergt. 20th Ohio Battery, Chattanooga, Nov., 1863, 

none. 

Carl Friedrich Neumann, the German Historian of our 
Country. By Professor Andrew Ten Brook, 

The Great American Crisis. Part [lI], By Stephen P. 
Andrews. 

Thistle Down. By Frances Lamartine, 

The Love Lucifer. By S, Leavitt. 

American Finances and Resources. Letter IV. of Hon. 
Robt. J. Walker, 

Was He Successful? By Richard B. Kimball. 

The Mechanical Tendency -in Modern Society. By John 
A. French. 

An Indian Love Song. By Edwin R. Johnson. 

Literary Notices, 

Editor’s Table. 
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